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**When we receive your Honey 


Return mail brings your Money ”’ 
The Fred W, Muth Co. 


GET SERVICE LIKE THIS MAN 


; LAKE CITY, MICH., MAY sth, 1917. 
FRIEND MUTH:—Your letter with check for $146.20 for wax has been received, Thanks. I do believe you beat them all when 
it comes to quick returns for goods shipped you. I may have some more wax to sell after we get our cappings melted 
Yours truly, [SIGNED] ELMER HUTCHINSON. 


We Want Immediately! Extracted Honey 


We buy all grades of Extracted Honey. Largeor small lots. Send sample and price. If priceis right, we will buy. Partie 
who have Fancy and Number One Comb Honey write us at once. We will buy from 40 to 50 carloads this season. 


BEESWAX OLD COMBS 























Send us your Beeswax. We pay highest market prices, and Make some spare money from the wax rendered from your 


. » shipment is received. old comb. We wili render it, chargingonly 5 cents per pound for 
send you our check the same day ship silat rendering, and pay you best market prices for the wax rendered. 


Shipping Cases for Comb Honey 





* Weare prepared to ship you the same day order is received any number of shipping cases. Several carloads are here now 
ready for buyers. Send your order in now before our supply is exhausted. We sell Lewis Beeware. 
REE EET LR 


REMEMBER We remit the same day your shipment arrives. Read the letter above and be convinced that this is the 
house to send your shipmentsto. Try us. 


THE FRED W. MUTH CO. 


‘* The house the bees built 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


QUEENS HONEY JARS 


We carry several styles of honey jars, the 
most popular being the 1-lb. screw cap at $6.50 

¢ Our September SPECIAL PRICE on un- a rl If you ties shipping pote we have 
them. Catalog of supplies mailed upon applica- 

tested leather-colored and Golden Queens--- | iic:. rete seins 

a bargain never offered to the American bee- = oe oe gotnag “ light amber and am- 

keeper before--- ver honey. rite for prices. 

Priceon l1to 10 Queens, 60 cts. each I. J. STRINGHAM 


105 Park Place, k 
“ l11to 25 Queens, 55 cts. each 5 - ace, New Yor 
‘* 26 to 100 Queens, 50 cts. each Home Apiary: Glen Gove, L. I. 


** 100 to 1000 Queens, 48 cts. each 
WESTERN BEEKEEPERS ! 


@ Safe delivery. If not satisfied, return Queens and get your 
money back. The Root Company, The American Bee Journal, | W® b@ndie the finest line of Bee Supplies. 
Dadant & Sons, any mercantile agency, and others will tell you | 5°"? £0 0u" °@ Page catalog. Our prices 
who we ore. will interest you. 














The Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 


The P enn Company 1424 Market Street, Denver, Colo. 
PENN, MISSISSIPPI 











BEE-SUPPLIES 
A BOOK FOR BEGINNERS YOUR PERPLEXING QUESTION 


“First Lessons in Beekeeping,’ written by will undoubtedly be answered in the new bee Let Us Figure With You 
the editor of this magazine, is intended pri- book, “Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers.” For re: ae . 
marily for the use of beginners in beekeeping. beginner and veteran alike. Not intended to We know we can satisfy you on price and 
You should have it. Price, postpaid, $1, or replace other bee books, but to supplement quality. Write for catalog, 
clubbed with the American Bee Journal, one | them. Price, postpaid, $1.25, or with the 


year for $1.75. | American Bee Journal one year, both $1.75. Cc. C. Clemons Bee-Supply Co. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Ill. American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. Dept. S., Kansas City, Missouri 
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Poultry Supplies 

Poultry supplies of all kinds, best 
automatic grain feeders, fountains, 
‘eed troughs,dry mash hoppers, bone 
mills, exhibition and shipping coops, 
leg bands, shell, grit, bone, meat, 
foods, and remedies ANYTHING YOU 
WANT. Also Pigeon, Kennel and Bee 
Supplies. Circular free. 


Eureka Supply House 
Box B-403, Aurora, Illinois 





PATENTED 


WRIGHT’S FRAME-WIRING DEVICE 


Most rapid in use. Saves cost of machine 
in one day. Lg wey wires, no kinks, nosore 
hands. Price, $2.50, postpaid in U.S. A. 


G. W. Wright Company, Azusa, Calif. 





BUY 


THE FAMOUS DAVIS GOLDENS 


And get big yields from gentle bees. 
Write for Circular and Price List. 


BEN G. DAVIS, 
Spring Hill, Tennessee. 


Productive 
Beekeeping 


By FRANK C, PELLETT 
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Frontispiece in color; 134 illustrations ; 
316 pages; handsome and durable cloth 
binding. 


A Practical Book for 
The Practical Bee Man 


Price, Postpaid, $1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
Hamilton, Illinois 
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WOODMAN’S 
New Protection Hive 


a SHALLOW COVER © 


WI 


PAT. ALLOWED AUG.9, 7 


The Hive with an Inner Overcoat 
Wintered 100% perfect in 1916-17. 


WINTER PROBLEM SOLVED 


The same dimensions as formerly. The construction now is such that a bot- 

tomless corrugated paper box can be telescoped down over the brood-nest, in 

between the outer and inner hive-walls, as a matter of insulation or protection 

when preparing them for winter. ‘The work of preparing the bees for winter 

with this system is a joy. In spring the boxes are removed and stored away 

in the k. d. flat: A new circular with large illustrations will describe all. 
Send today for one. 


A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Tin Honey Packages 


YOU WILL MAKE A MISTAKE if you do not ask for our Low Prices on 
Friction Top Pails and Cans. We are Saving money for car load buyers 
and others of smaller lots. Why not you? 


Our three-year contract is enabling us to make prices considerably under 
general market quotations. Let us hear from you, specifying your wants. 


Friction Top Tins 
2-lb.Cans 2%-lb.Cans 3-lb.Cans 5-lb.Pails 10-lb. Pails 
24 24 sini 12 6 
50 50 


Crates holding 100 bia 100 100 
Crates holding 603 450 203 113 


Cases holding 
Crates holding 


100 





A. G. WOODMAN CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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back” guarantee. 


| at our expense. 
| tomer always a customer,” is synonymous with the name “falcon” 
| 


| send us an approximate list of what you will require for the coming season. 
Red Catalog, Postpaid Dealers Everywhere 


| 
W. T. FALCONER MFG. Co., 





Where the good bee-hives come from 


THE GUARANTEE THAT MADE “falcon” 
Bee Supplies Possible 


The “£aleon” GUARANTEE. Every hive, every super, every crate of sections, every pound foundation 
| every article,and every queen leaving the “falcon” plant goes out with our “absolute satisfaction or money 
| 


For more than a third of a century we have stood behind everything we sell. 
| wrong or not just what you thought it would be, we’ll appreciate it if you write us, and we'll make it absolutely right 
Our satisfied customers are to be found everywhere and are our best advertisement. 


| The beekeepers’ past experience when “short” should have taught him that it’s a “wise move” to get hives, 
| sections and supplies ready in the next two months. We will be glad to quote on “falcon” supplies if you will 


** Simplified Beekeeping,’’ Postpaid 
Falconer, New York 


If anything is 


“Once a cus- 




















NOTICE 


HONEY WANTED 








: state your lowest price, and also how itis put up. We are in the market for unlimited 
quantities, and will pay cash onarrival. Let us hear from you before selling your crop. 

Cc. H. W. Weber & Company 

(| 2146 Central Ave., . Cincinnati, Ohio 

4 


VALVALVAL ALATA TAL ALAA ALAA AAP TAAL ALAA AIAT, 


Do not forget when your crop of honey is ready for sale to send us a sample, 


WATATATAT AY, 


HONEY 





WAV ATATAVATAY, 











Tennessee-Bred Queens 


45 Years’ Experience in Queen-Rearing 
Breed 3-Band Italians Only 


Nov. 1 to May 1 











Mayrto Juner Junerto July1 July 1 to Nov. 1 





I 6 12 I 6 12 I 6 A 6 12 
Untested......... $1.50 $ 7.50 $1350 | $1.25 $ 6,50 $11.50 | $1.00 $5.00 9.00/$ .75 $4.00 $ .75 
Select Untested.. 2.00 8.50 15.00 | 1.50 7.50 13.50 | 1.25 6.50 12.00] 1.00 5.00 9.00 
pA SS 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00] 1.50 8.00 15.00 
S lect Tested.... 3.00 16.50 30.00 | 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00| 2.00 10.00 18.00 





Nuclei te queen) 1 oe: $n. So; 2 fr., $2.15; 3 fr., $2.75; 4 fr., $3.50; pure 3- bond Italians. 
Select queen wanted, add price. 


Capacity of yard, 5000 queens a year 
Select queen tested for breeding, $5.00 
The very best queen tested for breeding, $10.00 


JOHN M. DAVIS, SPRING HILL, TENN. 








Don’t Stop Advertising 


because honey is high. Make it more in de- 

mand, so the price will stay where it is. Lit- 

tle stickers on your letters, papers, etc., will 
help. Printed as below in bright red. 





FAT HONE ad 
Se TURE’S OWN SWEET —A/DS DIGESTION 


Price of 1,000 gummed, 35c. 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 





POULTRY, FRUIT, BE 
PAPER COMBINATION $1 00 


Poultry and Fruit are allied pursuits for 
the beekeeper. Here is a special combina- 
tion of three papers which gives excellent 
reading at a low cost: 


The Fruit Grower............cccccsssccves 50 
American Poultry Advocate............. -50 
American Bee Journal.............. preccs $1.00 


Our price for all three for one year is only 
$1.50. Or if you want two poultry papers, 
add 2sc to the above offer and get your 
choice of the following one year: 

Reliable Poultry Journal, Poultry Success 
American Poultry World, Big Four Poultry 
Journal, Poultry Tribune, Poultry Item. 

Send all orders to 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. 
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Preparing for the 1918 Trade 


Twenty-one years of Select Breeding gives us Bees of Highest Quality and Vitality. 
Largest Packers, Shippers and Queen Breeders in the South. 


1500 Colonies of Bees and 1500 Nuclei 
10,000 Pounds of Bees == Annual Capacity Italian Queens, 15,000 
SAFE ARRIVAL AND SATISFACTION WE GUARANTEE 


M. C. BERRY @ CO., Hayneville. Alabama, U.S.A. 





























Special Prices on Five Pound Friction-Top Pails 


For a short time only, and in order to reduce stock to make room for Bee Supply cars, we offer special 
prices on Five Pound Friction-Top Pails, in lots of 500 or more. 
Price per hundred, $7.50, 


f.o.b. Hamilton, lil., or Keokuk, Ia. DADANT & SONS, Hamilton, Illinois 











A Neat 
Appearance coryponcy yt 


C.O. BRUNO NAILING DEVICE 


Made for the Huffman Brood Frames. A combined 
n Nailing, Wiringand Wedge Clamping Device. Does 
makes many sales. A large amount of first sales today are made o Se cae ee eatin 
; H i in guaranteed todoaccurate work. Makes theframes 
the appearance of the object desired. The public wants something coniy tn oustanding. Prise St.on. 
attractive. In attaining this appearance for your product, the con- ee for operating are furnished 
tainer you use and its labels are of prime importance. Our booklet of Manufactured by C.O. BRUNO 
y P P 1413 South West Street, Rockford, Hlinois 

















HONEY LABELS A SOLDIER BOY, SINGS 


So drop your contributions in my old to- 
bacco box!"” 


Send 25 cents and we will forward a “com- 
fort package’’ of tobacco to some soldier or 




















contains many distinctive designs. Appropriate ones used on your sailor at the front—enough to keep him in tobac- 
3 . ms co for a week. Or send $1—it keeps a fighting 

product should bring you more sales than cheaper and unattractive man happy for a month. Tobacco is the only 
: thing that cheers the soldier boy through the 

ones. Your second and repeat sales, of course, will be based on the dreary hours in the trenches. He'll probably 
send you a post card in ackowledgment—a war 

quality of your product. souvenir you will treasure. Send your “Smokes” 


at once—he needs them badly. Every cent 
contributed goes for tobacco to our soldiers and 
Write today for our book of honey labels specially designed to sailors abroad. 


: . : “Our Boys in France Tobacco Fund” 25 ‘44 
fit the uses of the beekeeper who intends to increase his local sales J NEW YORK CITY = 


Endorsed by War and Navy Departments 








of honey, both in tin and in glass. 


IT IS FREE. TEXAS QUEENS 


Golden and 3-Banded 
Italians and Carniolans, 
fine workers. Queens, 75 
cts. each ; $8.00 per doz. 
Bees in pound packages, 
$1.25; 2-Ib. pack. $2.25. 

Your satisfaction my 
object. 

GRANT ANDERSON 
Rio Hondo, Texas 











American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Illinois 




















~ $2.50 isute wane LC. Smith 


} Perfect machines only of standard size with keyboard of standard univer- 
sal arrangement — has Backspacer — Tabulator — two-color ribbon — Ball- 
Bearing construction — every operating convenience. Five days’ free 
trial. Fully guaranteed. Catalog and special price free. 


H. A. SMITH, 851-231 No. Fifth Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Beekeeper’s Guide, by A. 

This book on bees is alsoknownas & 
f& the “Manualof the Apiary.” Itisin- & 
f) structive and interesting, aswell as @& 
&} practically scientific. It hassa4pages & 
 and2os illustrations. Boundincloth. @ 
B3 Price, postpaid, $2.50; orwithayear's & 
f&} subscription to the American Bee & 
& Journal, both for $1.80. S 


~ 











Dr. Miller’s Thousand Answers "5125" 














HOW ABOUT NEXT YEAR? 


The season of 1917, just closed, has been a most unusual one. Beekeepers who 
did not fortify themselves early in the season by securing their hives, sections and 
other goods and having their equipment ready for the bees, found that when the 
honey season was upon them that they were up against the following conditions: 








EVERYBODY WANTED BEE GOODS—DEALERS HAD DEPLETED STOCKS ON 

ACCOUNT OF THE UNUSUAL DEMAND—MANUFACTURERS WERE SEVERAL 

WEEKS BEHIND ON ORDERS—THEIR FACTORIES WERE WORKING OVER- 

TIME, SOME BEEKEEPERS WERE DELAYED, SOME DISAPPOINTED, SOME 
GOT THEIR GOODS WHEN IT WAS TOO LATE. 


Now, Mr. Beekeeper, what are you 
going to do about Next Season? 


Prospects are favorable for a big demand for bee supplies next year. Profit by 
the experience of the past. Prepare! Order your goods this fall. Write us or 
our dealer nearest you for a list of new prices. 


If you are not on our mailing list, write us at once and we will send you a catalog 
containing name of the distributer nearest you, and in this way you will also be 
sure to receive a copy of our new 1918 catalog when it is issued, which will be in 
January, as usual. 





LEWIS 


Hives and Sections and all other goods are made of the 
best material and are scientifically manufactured 





























OUR GUARANTEE 


We absolutely guarantee that our goods are perfectly manufactured of the 
best material for the purpose. On examination, if our goods are not as rep- 
resented, we do not ask you to keep them. Return same at our expense and 
we will refund your money, including any transportation charges you 
have paid. If you purchase our goods from one of our distributers, the 
same guarantee holds good, as we stand back of them. 


REMEMBER, IN HARMONY WITH THE GENERAL CALL MADE BY THE PRESIDENT, 
ALL BEEKEEPERS NOW OWE IT TO THE NATION, IN ORDER THAT BEEKEEPING 
MAY FULFILL ITS HIGHEST OBLIGATION, TO REDOUBLE THEIR EFFORTS TO IN- 
CREASE THE IMPORTANCE OF BEEKEEPING AS AN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY 
WHICH CONSERVES A VALUABLE NATIONAL RESOURCE AND WHICH PRODUCES A 
NON-PERISHABLE, CONCENTRATED, WHOLESOME FOOD WHICH PLAYS A VERY 
IMPORTANT PART IN THE ENDURANCE OF ANY NATION. 


ORDER YOUR BEE SUPPLIES EARLY AND ORDER STANDARD GOODS IN ORDER TO 
SAVE TIME AND ENABLE MANUFACTURING PLANTS TO ACCOMPLISH THE MOST 
IN THE SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


Send for catalog giving name of distributer nearest you 
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BEES IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN 


A Day With the Beekeepers in the Raspberry Country of the Upper Part of the 
Lower Peninsula---By Frank C. Pellett. 


F Northern Michigan, the late 

W. Z. Hutchinson wrote, 

“Northern Michigan, the home 
of the huckleberry and the speckled 
trout, where the deer drinks from lit- 
tle sparkling lakes with pebbly 
beaches; where magnificent forests 
ot beech and maple stretch away for 
miles unbroken; where still lingers 
some of nature’s wildness—here is a 
region fast becoming a veritable 
paradise for the beekeeper. As the 
lumberman cuts away the grand old 
forests, the wild raspberries spring 
up in myriads, the blossoms of which 
furnish bee pasture that is simply in- 
comparable.” 

There has been a 
great change in 
even the brief time 
since Hutchinson 
loved to spend his 
summers there. The 
lumberman has cut 
away untold miles 
of the “grand old 
forests” and_ the 
deer is no longer as 
plentiful as in for- 


mer days, but the 
wild raspberries still 
grow in wonderful 
profusion, and the 
speckled trout still 
may be found in 
abundance in the 
little streams that 
course down the 


narrow valleys be- 
tween the hills. 

It was rather un- 
expectedly that the 
writer packed his 
grip and started for 
Michigan, and _ sel- 
dom has so brief a 
time been filled with 
more enjoyable ex- 


periences. If.one had the time to 
loiter, he would find there a wonder- 
ful vacation country, where the fish- 
erman’s dreams all come true. He 
would be a poor fisherman who re- 
turned from Northern Michigan 
without a good fish story. However, 
our time was so limited and there 
were so many things to be learned 
about bees and honey that there was 
no time for fishing, even for an hour. 

The trips to visit the beekeepers 
gave some splendid drives through 
the woods and beside the lakes. Ev- 
erywhere, wild red raspberries were 
in such abundance that car loads of 
them might have been gathered, with 





THE WAY MILKWEED GROWS IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 


persons enough to pick them. They 
were ripe just then, and a peep into a 
honey house showed big piles of cans 
of raspberry honey, or supers of 
comb honey from this source. When 
the hungry travelers sat down to a 
dinner of fresh fish, red raspberries 
and maple syrup, all natural prod- 
ucts of the region, in addition to the 
usual abundance of.fresh vegetables 
which the housewife provided, it was 
a feast fit for a king. Large fields of 
beans replace the fields of corn to be 
seen further south, but the orchards 
excel, in the abundance of their 
product, many far-famed fruit re- 


gions. Nowhere do cherries bear 
more freely, and 
fruit growing is 


rapidly becoming an 
important pursuit, in 
the region north and 


east of Traverse 
City. 
There are three 


principal sources of 
nectar in this sec- 
tion. Next to the 
wild raspberry 
which is abundant 
everywhere, willow 
herb or  fireweed 
and milkweed are 
abundant in favor- 
able locations. At 
Bellaire, Mr. L. C. 
Gordon has_ one 
yard which yields a 
general average of 
fifty pounds of sur- 
plus honey from 
raspberry and as 
much from milk- 
weed, annually. In 
addition, Mr. Gor- 
don gets some 
honey from clover, 
although it is not 
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important, and a little from sumac. 
From the latter he gets just enough 
to color the honey as it comes from 
the extractor, as a rule. The sumac 
honey when stored by itself, he finds 
to be greenish but light in color and 
strong in flavor. Some buckwheat is 
grown in the country round about, 
but he finds it important as a source 
of surplus only about one year in ten. 
In his honey house is one big settling 
tank that holds 27,000 pounds, which 
makes it possible to keep the ex- 
tractor humming without stopping to 
fill a lot of cans every few hours. At 
the time of the visit, fourteen thou- 
sand pounds of raspberry honey was 
piled up in sixty-pound cans, ready 
to be shipped to market. 

The roads are splendid, and since 
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one or the other is almost certain to 
yield, and both are likely to do so. 
Mr. P. W. Sowinski lives not far 


from Mr. Gordon and his honey 
comes from similar sources. After 
visiting beekeepers whose _ supers 


were empty in the clover region, one 
could hardly believe his eyes when 
he beheld the hives piled high and 
was assured that they were actually 
full of honey. Mr. Sowinski was haul- 
ing the honey from the outyard and 
getting it into cans as fast as one 
man could extract it. As already 
stated, most of the raspberry honey 
was already extracted and the milk- 
weed flow was at the height. One of 
his yards is situated in a cherry or- 
chard and the trees were heavily 
loaded with the finest cherries, which 





GORDON’S BIG TANK HOLDS 27,000 POUNDS OF HONEY, AND IT TAKES A 
LADDER TO GET A PEEP OVER THE TOP. 


they are all surfaced with gravel it 
is possible to drive right through, 
rain or shine, with an auto, without 
stopping to put on chains. Such 
roads give the beekeeper, with out- 
yards and a car, a pleasure instead 
of a drudgery, as in days gone by. 
To a man coming from the prairie 
country where milkweeds grow only 
occasionally, it is astonishing to see 
them in such abundance. It was Au- 
gust, and the bees were working 
busily bringing in honey. After see- 
ing the fields covered with milk- 
weeds, it was no great surprise to 
learn that as high as fifty pounds of 
honey per colony could be depended 
upon from this source. The State 
law requires that they be cut, but in 
some neighborhoods, where there is 
a large proportion of unused land, it 
is out of the question to cut them. 
However, milkweed locations are 
only to be found here and there; 
they are not so common as the rasp- 
berry locations. The man who has a 
series of yards in reach of both milk- 
weed and raspberry has little reason 
to fear failure of the honey crop, as 


November 














BLOSSOM OF THE FIREWEED. 


seemingly nobody had time to pick. 

Next to raspberry, Northern Mich- 
igan is famous for its fireweed, or 
willow herb. It was not until Boyne 
Falls was reached that willow herb 
in any quantity was seen. At that 
place live the Hubbard brothers, 
Fred and Roy, who are extensively 
engaged in the production of comb 
honey. They average from eighty to 
ninety finished sections of comb 











ONE OF GORDON’S YARDS IS NEARLY HIDDEN BY MILKWEEDS. 
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noney from raspberry. No finer 
noney was ever produced than they 
vere putting into shipping cases at 
hat time. They have a very success- 
ul system of comb honey produc- 
tion, though their style of hives is 
not in general use. The particular 
thing which first attracts attention is 
their super-coaxer, which was de- 
scribed in the October, 1916, number 
of this Journal. It is a super of very 
shallow frames which is kept filled 
with honey all the time and never ex- 
tracted. When the colonies are 
strong enough for supers, in spring, 
this coaxer full of honey is placed 
over the empty super and the bees 
rush into the super without delay. 
It does away with the necessity of 
bait combs or other bother. In case 
colonies are short of stores, these 
little supers of honey are always 
ready, and by placing one on top of a 
hive the job of feeding is done in a 
jilty. 

To.give an idea of the way rasp- 
berries yield, their record of hive 
on scales for a few days in 1917 is 
copied here. This is an outyard, and 
there are blanks, from failure to visit 
the yard every day, as well as some 
rainy days when no honey came in. 
Jelly: SAS ice ces 12 pounds 
July 6—Rain 
July 7—Gain 
July 8—Gain 


10 pounds 
see een ieee 8% pounds 


july 12—Gaimt: 2... 6 pounds 
jaly 13 —Game 2 9 pounds 
Jey: 94 nn 6 pounds 
FO TEE cerniisscecitnimnnineans 0 pounds 
}ily 16—Gaim ....._.......z, 13 pounds 


All around them is a vast region 
where the forest has been mostly 
logged off and but a small part of the 
land is in cultivation. The raspberry 
bushes are everywhere, even as they 
seem to be over most of the wooded 
country in Northern Michigan. Here 
also the fireweed grows in great 
abundance. However, fireweed is not 
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dependable like raspberry, as it gins to show itself and soon the 
comes and goes. It frequently hap- waste has been covered with a man- 
pens that a long period of dry tle of green. Because of this charac- 
a 
od a 
, * 
i “ ok, 





HUBBARD BROTHERS, OF BOYNE FALLS, WITH A STALK OF 
FIREWEED. 


weather in summer will so parch ev- 
erything that it burns like tinder, 
once a fire is set. Forest fires burn 
over hundreds of square miles of 
country up there, leaving little but a 
blackened waste. Within a few days, 
following rains, the willow herb be- 
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A. G. WOODMAN (center) VISITING WITH THE HUBBARDS IN ONE OF 
THEIR YARDS, 


teristic it gets its name of fireweed. 
The fire, of course, kills the raspber- 
ries to the ground, and there is no 
honey from that plant the following 
season. The willow herb grows plen- 
tifully for two or three years follow- 
ing the fire, when other vegetation 
gradually crowds it out and it is of 
less importance every year until 
there is another fire. 

The willow herb grows luxuriantly, 
as will be seen in the picture of the 
brothers with one of these plants be- 
tween them. It grows from three to 
ten feet tall and when in bloom is a 
pretty sight. When it yields they 
report that it is steady from about 
July 10 to August 15, and the surplus 
is very satisfactory. They have av- 
eraged as high as 87 pounds of comb 
honey per colony from this source. 
When, as sometimes happens, they 
get a crop from both raspberry and 
willow herb, they do very well, in- 
deed. The honey stored from willow 
herb is water white, but has little 
flavor, being more like syrup than 
like the characteristic honey from 
clover or basswood. 

They report the jewel-weed, or 
touch-me-not, in the bogs as attract- 


ing the bees in large numbers at 
times, and yielding considerable 
honey. 


It is an enormous job to clean the 
supers and separators preparatory to 
putting in sections for a _ season’s 
crop of comb honey such as they pro- 
duce. They have hit upon the plan 
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of boiling the supers, separators and 
section holders, to remove the pro- 
polis. They come from the bath as 
clean and white as new. This saves 
much labor and the work is done 
much better and quicker. To elim- 
inate the most disagreeable job con- 
nected with comb-honey production 
in such a simple way is a stroke of 
genius. 

There are many extensive bee- 
keepers in Northern Michigan and 
numerous localities are fully stocked 
with bees. But there is a vast terri- 
tory where conditions are similar 
and where few bees exist. However, 
there are also numerous disadvan- 
tages. The forest fires are a constant 
menace, to the property, if not the 
lives, of the beekeepers in some sec- 
tions; the winters are long and cold 
and snow lies until late in spring. 
The soil is sandy and underlaid with 
cearse gravel, which makes it un- 
promising as a farming country. The 
season is too short to grow corn suc- 
cessfully. The exclusive honey pro- 
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ducer who likes rigorous winters is 
doing very well and no finer country 
can be found in summer. The man 
who is fond of fishing and hunting 
should enjoy life here to the full. 
Foxes are plentiful and bear and deer 
are still to be found in remote neigh- 
borhoods. Towns, roads and schools 
are surprisingly good and there is 
little to ask in these directions. The 
people are wide-awake and hospita- 
ble and as good neighbors as one 
could find. We cant forget the trout 
that Mrs. Gordon served, fresh from 
the stream, or the wild red raspber- 
ries and maple syrup that Mrs. Hub- 
bard provided, along with such din- 
ners as make one feel that it is good 
to be alive and on the road. The 
roar of the bees among the milk- 
weeds still sounds in our ears as we 
close our eyes and fancy ourselves 
among the hills of Michigan. Such 
memories insure that no opportunity 
will be missed to go once again to the 
north country in vacation time. 
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THE EDITOR’S VIEWPOINT 


Our Cover Picture 

Many beekeepers, especially be- 
ginners, do not think of the best 
place to locate an apiary till they 
consider for the first time the win- 
tering of their bees. Our cover pic- 
ture, which was used similarly in the 
American Bee Journal several years 
ago, represents an apiary which is 
ideally surrounded by buildings and 
shrubbery to serve as windbreaks 
for the sharpest winter winds. 





Apicultural Experiments 

Prof. R. L. Webster, State Ento- 
mologist, who has charge of experi- 
mental work in entomology in the 
Iowa Experiment Station, is planning 
some extensive experiments in bee- 
keeping. Mr. E. W. Atkins, formerly 
experimental assistant to Dominion 
Apiarist Sladen, of Canada, has been 
selected for direct charge of the ex- 
perimental work and has been at 
work since March. 


Among other lines of investigation 
they are considering making com- 
parison of the package bees from the 
south with wintered-over colonies to 
ascertain whether it is cheaper to 
buy bees in packages than to winter 
on natural stores. This will require 
several years’ test to secure satisfac- 
tory data. A comparative test of the 
various races of bees in commercial 
honey production under Iowa condi- 
tions is also planned. Much objec- 
tion has been raised to the Carniolan 
bee on account of excessive swarm- 
ing and tests will be made to see 
whether this can be controlled by 
means of large hives and deep 
frames. 

A careful survey of bees now in 
Iowa apiaries is under way and a 
comparison of the best colonies from 
apiaries in various parts of the State 
is being made. Measurements are 
taken of the tongues of workers from 
these best colonies. Tests already 
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made have shown that bees maki: 
unusual showing have slightly long 
tongues, as a rule. When the m 
promising colonies have been . 
cated it is the plan to rear queens in 
an isolated location where they can 
be mated to drones selected in si 
ilar manner. In this connection 
would suggest that beekeepers with 
colonies that have shown unusual 
qualities correspond with Prof. At- 
kins with a view of furnishing a few 
workers for these measurements. 
Other experiments, including some 
special tests of hives in wintering, 
will be undertaken. 

The beekeepers of Iowa are to be 
congratulated on the practical nature 
of the work which Prof. Webster and 
Mr. Atkins have outlined. . The re- 
sults of these experiments will be 
watched with interest. 





Isle of Wight Disease 


The British Bee Journal for Sep- 
tember 20 gives a very gloomy view 
of the condition of beekeeping in 
England, in an article copied from 
“Nature.” It says that “the mortality 
among bees which passes by the 
name of ‘Isle of Wight Disease’ con- 
tinues with unabated severity and 
has now spread to nearly every dis- 
trict in England, destroying innumer- 
able colonies in its progress and 
threatening to annihilate, or at least 
reduce to insignificant proportions, 
the beekeeping industry.” 

In the same number we find an ar- 
ticle by W. H. White, strongly con- 
demning the feeding of sugar to bees 
and claiming it to cause the disease, 
in the following words: “I am one of 
those who can see a connection be- 
tween sugar feeding and the Isle of 
Wight disease, and the practice of 
stripping brood chambers of their 
honey, and substituting sugar syrup 
is worthy of severe condemnation. 
What sort of progeny can one rea- 
sonably expect from a queen which 
has been feeding all winter on an ad- 
mittedly inferior food?” 

A similar argument was extended 
a few years ago by our old and ex- 
perienced friend, Ulrich Gubler, then 
editor of the “Bulletin,” of French 
Switzerland. Numerous are the men 
who claim that sugar syrup is an in- 
complete and injurious substitute for 
honey. It must be acknowledged 
that, if we consider honey as safer 
and healthier for human beings than 
artificially made sugars, it must be 
also, and with greater probability, 
healthier for bees. But from this to 


the statement that sugar syrup weak- 
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ens the bees so as to render them less 
immune to “Isle of Wight,” there is 
quite a distance. 

Again, in the same number of the 
British Bee Journal, we find a short 
article by W. J. Gibbs praising “bac- 
terol,” an anti-bacteria pharmaceuti- 
cal preparation, which he uses by 
dissolving half a pound of sugar in a 
pint of cold water and adding two 
teaspoonfuls of the drug. He uses it 
to spray the bees and the combs every 
other day, and claims “complete suc- 
cess.” A similar claim was already 
made a year or two ago by the use 
of “dioxogen,” which is our “hydro- 
gen peroxide.” 

Although the alarming extent of 
“Isle of Wight” in England is prob- 
ably due in great measure to the 
moist climate of the British Isles, yet 
it behooves us to keep posted upon 
this matter, for we do not know what 
day this dread disease may cross the 
ocean. We have had something sim- 
ilar in the United States, but in no 
case has it reached the seriousness of 
the English trouble. 

Meanwhile the disaster among the 
English apiaries is causing greater 
scarcity and higher prices of honey. 
It is to be regretted that the United 
States crop of honey is so much un- 
der the average this year, since some 
relief could be had across the ocean 
by active importations. 








Artificial Fertilization 


In our August, 1917 number of the 
Journal, we mentioned the failure of 
an attempted control of queen fer- 
tilization by enclosing queens and 
drones in a large glass room or hot 
house. In the present number the 
reader will find an article by Messrs. 
Howard and France, of the Universi- 
ty of Minnesota, giving a faithful ac- 
count of their experiments in forced 
fertilization and of their failure. This 
is interesting, and praise is due te 
the persistent efforts made. 

The queen bee mentioned in this 
article as reported upon in “Science” 
in 1914, was wingless at birth. A 
photograph of this queen was sent to 
us at the time, not for publication. 
But since the matter has now been 
made public, we are not telling tales 
out of school in giving this photo- 
graph to our readers. The queen is 
readily perceived to be wingless and 
is large enough to show laying possi- 
bilities. 

Whether or not the control of 
queen fertilization is ever to be suc- 
cessful, we cannot rely on the past 
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experiences for a guide, except nega- 
tively. Those who claimed positive 
success were later shown to be un- 
reliable. Accidental success has very 
probably been achieved; but until a 
positively successful method is found 
this question will have but a passing 
interest for the honey producer. 


However, more wonderful feats 
have been achieved and _ perhaps 
some day an enthusiast will show us 
the way. The French say: Le mot 
“impossible” n’est pas francais. 
(The word “impossible” is not 


French). Neither is it American. 
Wintering With Minimum Loss 

At this time of year we have num- 
erous inquiries from beginners as to 
how to winter bees with the least 
amount of loss. Many seem to think 
that wintering consists of properly 
sheltering your bees so as to keep 
them from “freezing.” 

As a matter of fact the first process 
in successful wintering should have 
been begun several weeks ago, and 
that was to make sure that all colo- 
nies were headed with young and 
vigorous queens and had a large 
number of young bees together with 
plenty of good stores. With these 
three prime requisites the loss will 
be cut down half, even where bees 
are in very exposed places and have 
little or no protection. 

Other factors which tend towards 
successful wintering, provided you 
have those above, are a good, tight 
hive, proper windbreaks, and addi- 
tional winter packing if necessary. 

Whether it is advisable to winter 
inside or outside is a question which 
must be decided by each individual 
beekeeper. As time goes on favor 
seems to grow towards outside win- 
tering, with additional packing neces- 
sary to keep the cold winds 
of winter. 


out 


In our own yards we aim, wherever 
possible, to locate apiaries on a 
southern slope, so ,that the contour 
of the land will make a natural wind- 
break. One of our apiaries, in the 
full sweep of the wind, shows the re- 
sult of its exposure by larger losses. 
The necessity with it, therefore, is a 
superabundance of packing material 
which will offset the natural wind- 
break of the other apiaries and ren- 
der it wind-blast proof. 


Our Backdoor Neighbors 


Did you ever read E. Seton-Thomp- 
son’s “Wild Animals I Have Known,” 


published some twenty years ago? 
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If you did read it and enjoyed it you 
will enjoy reading “Our Backdoor 
Neighbors,” by our friend and cor- 
respondent, F. C. Pellett. 

Both of these men are naturalists 
who love outdoor life and study wild 
nature. Both know how to describe 
what they have seen in an interesting 
manner. Both acknowledge the help 
of their wives, who are evidently 
capable and literary women. But the 
former man writes of individual ani- 
mals who have performed extraordi- 
nary feats and the hunting or trap- 
ping of them. His pictures, beautiful 
and interesting, are more or less fan- 
ciful, for they are only drawings. 

Pellett describes the wild life he 
has met in his backwoods and how he 
became friendly to hawks, owls, bees, 
wasps, rabbits, squirrels and pole- 
cats, His narrative is accompanied 
with real photos of those animals, 
snapped at interesting moments, in 
most difficult circumstances. It is 
wonderful and delightful, besides be- 
ing actual wild life. 








A Book on Woody Plants 


“Plant Materials of Decorative 
Gardening” is the title of a pocket 
manual, by Dr. William Trelease, of 
the University of Illinois at Urbana. 

We have never seen a _ larger 
amount of information in so small a 
compass. The book has 204 pages 
and is of a size which will fit the 
pocket. It gives the description, 
keys, and scientific as well as popu- 
lar names of useful and ornamental 
shrubs and trees, with an index and 
a glossary. The only thing that we 
would like to see added to it is cuts 
of the leading plants described. But 
it would then cease to be a “pocket 
manual.” This book must be of great 
value to the student. It may be had 
of the author at $1. 








Honey in England 


In the British Bee Journal for Au- 
gust 30, Mr. J. J. Kettle speaks of 
honey in sections selling at 18 shil- 
lings per dozen. This is at the rate 
of 36 cents per section. He adds that 
those who work for extracted honey 
are “making a larger turnover.” This 
is probably because they produce a 
larger amount of extracted honey 
than they would of comb. But the 
price of extracted honey, everywhere, 
is reaching closely to the price of 
comb honey. In our opinion this con- 
dition has come to stay. The only 
exception will be in the case of fancy 
comb honey put up in a fancy way. 
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HOW THE WOMEN WIN 
Three School Teachers Who Have Become Very Successful Beekeepers 


E used to hear much about 

V \ “woman’s work” in days gone 

by, but we hear less about it 
every year, for the women are prov- 
ing that they can do about anything 
that a man can do, and many things 
besides. By the time the great war 
is Over, women bid fair to become so 
commonly engaged in work that we 
have always regarded as peculiar to 
men, that there will be no occupation 
that man can claim exclusively as his 
own. 

So many women have taken up bee- 
keeping that there is no longer any 
novelty attached to a woman bee- 
keeper. The subjects of this sketch 
are not primarily of interest because 
they are women, but because they 
are successful and practical honey 
producers. The public is alway® in- 
terested in the intimate story of any 
successful person and to satisfy that 
curiosity we have endeavored to learn 
something of the history of the three 
most conspicuous figures among the 
women who keep bees on the Ameri- 
can continent. 

Of the trio, one is a Canadian and 
two are Americans. All three are 
educated, refined individuals, who 
would have made good in other call- 
ings had they chosen a different 
course. All three were teachers be- 
fore they became beekeepers, and as 
such had occasion to develop a good- 
ly degree of patience, which is a very 
useful quality in the apiary. 

When Miss R. B. Pettit, of George- 
town, Ontario, decided to be a bee- 
keeper she plunged in recklessly and 
bought a hundred colonies to start 
with, although she was without pre- 
vious experience. 

Miss Emma Wilson, of Marengo, 
Illinois, was getting on in the school- 
room and had no thought of anything 
else, when the doctor advised her 
that she must rest for at least a year. 
Doctors usually have their way, and 
sco Miss Wilson decided to get as 
great a change as possible, and assist 
her brother-in-law with the bees. 

Miss Mathilda 
Candler, of Cass- 


a successful beekeeper before he be- 
came Provincial Apiarist of Ontario, 
and it was to him she went for daily 
instruction after she had purchased 
her hundred colonies of bees. All day 
she worked among the bees, and at 
night sought her brother to tell him 
what she had done and learn where 
she had made mistakes. The season 
was not half over when an oppor- 
tunity came to buy another apiary 
more than a hundred miles distant. 
If she took chances by buying a hun- 
dred hives when all the books say 
start easy, she was certainly reckless 
when she bought eighty more colo- 














MISS WILSON IN HER BEE TOGS. 


nies so far away, after only a coup! 
months of experience. With two api 
aries so far apart it was necessary t: 
anticipate conditions at one or th 
other for several weeks at a time. A 
the new yard she was dependent en 
tirely upon her own resources, and 
the bee-books which she studied dili- 
gently. In the face of so many ad- 
vices to start with not more. than 
three or four hives, Miss Pettit 
should have made shipwreck of her 
venture the first season, but she 
didn’t. At the new yard, a hundred 
miles from home, she secured an av- 
erage of a hundred pounds of surplus 
honey per colony. 


Next to school teaching, which she 
followed as a source of livelihood, 
Miss Candler’s chief interest was in 
art, and she spent some time as a 
student in the Art Institute in Chi- 
cago. Her plans for finishing her 
art education in Paris were over- 
thrown by the business failure of a 
relative which consumed all her sav- 
ings. She returned to Cassville to 
her school and found rest and recrea- 
tion with her bees. The number 
gradually increased until she had 
forty-nine colonies. In one year she 
harvested from these forty-nine colo- 
nies a crop which sold for six hun- 
dred dollars. This crop not only in- 
fluenced Miss Candler to pay more 
attention to bees, but it started an 
epidemic of beekeeping in the neigh- 
borhood. Everybody went crazy 
about it, and decided that it offered a 
royal road to wealth. One large land 
holder shipped a carload of bees and 
located them near her apiary. As a 
result, nobody got much honey for a 
time, and it was not long until the 
carload of bees and equipment had 
dwindled to junk. Few of the fortune 
hunters stuck, and soon Miss Can- 
dler had the field to herself as be- 
fore. 


As soon as her bees could be de- 
pended upon to pay as much as she 
received for teaching, she abandoned 

the schoolroom en- 





ville, Wis., just nat- 
urally liked bees, 
and started with a 
few for fun. It is 
hard to imagine 
three similar careers 
with greater differ- 
ences at the start, 
yet all have been 
successful, and bee- 
keeping seems to be 
the chief life work 
of all. 

Miss Pettit had 
lived in a beekeep- 
ing atmosphere for 
years before’ she 
contracted the fe- 
ver. Her brother, 
Morley Pettit, had 
been for some time 





WHERE PETTIT HONEY COMES FROM. 


tirely, and from that 


day has made the 
bees her sole de- 
pendence. 


Miss Wilson went 
to her sister’s home 
to find health: by 
working in the open 
air, but she was too 
much of a student 
to spend her spare 
time in idleness. 
Beekeeping is a fas- 
cinating pursuit, and 
few who take it up, 
co the point of mas- 
tering it in its de- 
tails,ever lay it down 
again. Miss Wilson 
read bee-books and 
bee-papers and ar- 
gued with Dr. Miller 














MISS EMMA M. WILSON. 


until she became so fully absorbed in 
the new work that she forgot her 
resolution to return to the school- 
room at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

Those who have visited at the Mil- 
ler home know 
without being told 
that Miss Wilson 
is a strong-minded 
individual, and not 
a mere echo of Dr. 
Miller. The two 
disagree about bees 
as often as any two 
of the rest of us, 
and in spite of the 
Doctor’s wide repu- 
tation, I would as 
soon chance Miss 
Wilson’s judgment 
asthe doctor’s. 
Ever since the 
writer had the good 
fortune to be enter- 
tained there he has 
been seeking a good 
excuse to go back 
again. With two 
such characters the 
stage is set for a 
whole bee conven- 
tion when a third 


enthusiast arrives. 
Miss Wilson, 
through her asso- 
ciation with Dr. 
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Miller and her own writings for the 
journals, has long been known to the 
beekeeping world. Together they 
have developed what is probably the 
best system of swarm control for 
comb-honey production as yet given 
to the public, and by careful selection 
of their breeding stock have devel- 
oped a strain of honey gatherers that 
is probably unsurpassed. 


It was in 1913 that they produced 
the phenomenal crop which broke all 
known records of per colony produc- 
tion of comb honey, and made Ma- 
rengo the center of attraction of the 
beekeeping world. Miss Wilson goes 
Doctor Miller one better as an advo- 
cate of being ready to make hay 
while the sun shines. The Doctor had 
long advocated having about seven 
supers ready in advance of the 
honey-flow in anticipation of a bet- 
ter crop than had ever been har- 
vested. After the Doctor had assist- 
ed her to prepare the usual half 
dozen supers, with an extra one, Miss 
Wilson insisted that the season was 
promising a bigger crop than they 
had ever prepared for and insisted 
that he order some more sections. 
The good Doctor assured her that 
hers was optimism run wild, and that 
such a crop as she dreamed about 
had never been gathered, and that 
they would never live to gather such 
a one. At last he did order five thou- 
sand more sections, as he says, for 
the sake of his peace of mind rather 
than because he was convinced that 
they would be needed. By the time 
the new sections were ready Miss 
Wilson again insisted on more yet, so 
seeing that the bees were rapidly 
filling up the big piles of supers, as 
Miss Wilson had expected, he or- 
dered another five thousand, and this 
time did not insist that it was en- 
tirely for the sake of his peace of 
mind. When the crop was off and it 
was announced that the average was 
about 266 sections per colony 
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through the yard, the beekeeping 
world took off its hat to Miss Wil- 
son and Dr. Miller, and the hat is 
still off, for no one as yet has ap- 
proached their record. The Doctor 
credits most of this extraordinary 
result to the woman in the case; and 
we, who know them both, feel that 
she is entitled to a large share, since 
they have worked together for so 
many years that it is difficult to de- 
termine just which one originated 
any particular idea. 


At the time of the writer’s visit, 
Miss Pettit was operating 250 colo- 
nies in three yards. All were in easy 
reach by auto and she had her work 
so well in hand that she was planning 
extensions which have no doubt been 
made before this time. To avoid the 
necessity of overtaxing herself dur- 
ing the rush season she hires two 
boys by the year. She keeps them 
busy in dull times with work in the 
garden and in nailing up supplies or 
preparing the honey for market. The 
resignation of her brother from his 
official position, to engage in honey 
production in partnership with her, 
will no doubt materially alter her 
former system of management. Her 
honey in past years has largely been 
put up in small containers and sold 
to a retail trade. Miss Pettit’s honey 
is widely known and much of her 
miail comes addressed to “Mr.” R. B. 
Pettit, few of her customers knowing 
that R. B. Pettit is a woman. 


Miss Candler now operates four 
hundred colonies in seven yards. 
With the help of one fourteen-year- 
old boy she has done all the work for 
the summer of 1917. She found her- 
self deprived of skilled help at a crit- 
ical time when it was too late to look 
elsewhere, and although there was 
more work than she liked to do, she 
proved herself equal to the emergen- 
cy and kept things moving along as 
usual. Miss Candler counts on an 
average of about 





sixty-five pounds 
per colony of sur- 
plus, one year with 
another. Although 
it was a great dis- 
appointment to give 
up her dream of an 
artist’s career, she 
has found a con- 
genial occupation in 
the open air, and 
her bees have 
brought her many 
compensations, in- 
cluding financial in- 
dependence. 
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Her crop this year 
may not have been 
as good as average, 
but she has learned 
the lesson which 
every successful 
beekeeper must 
learn—that the sea- 
sons will average 
one with another, 
and that in a honey 
dearth one must pre- 








MISS MATHILDA CANDLER BRINGING HOME A LOAD OF HONEY. 


pare for the flow 
which is to come. 
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The Russian Oleaster a Valu- 
able Overlooked Honey Plant 


By L. H. Pammel. 


HAVE, on several occasions, 
I called attention to the value of 

the so-called Russian Olive (Ele- 
agnus hortensis Bief var Songorica 
Beruh) as a honey plant. The Rus- 
sian Oleaster is a silvery, scurfy- 
leaved small tree with perfect yel- 
lowish flowers. The calyx is four 
cleft, the exterior side is scurfy, the 
inner yellowish. The Russian Olive, 
as it is called, should more properly 
be éalled the Russian Oleaster, as Dr. 
N. E. Hansen, of Brookings, South 
Dakota, has stated in one of his bul- 
letins. The Russian Oleaster, known 
botanically as the var Songorica, was 
first introduced into this country by 
Professor J. L. Budd, because of its 
hardiness and ornamental qualities. 
The young trees branch freely and 
produce an abundance of white, 
scurfy foliage which makes it a most 
attractive and striking shrub. When 
the tree becomes older it loses some 
of its handsome character because of 
the divergent branches. It is one of 
the most fragrant of our cultivated 
small trees. The vicinity of these 
trees for some distance is rendered 
fragrant by their blossoms. The sea- 
son of blossoming varies somewhat, 
but with us is about the middle or 
early part of June. 

I wish to call attention to this 
plant because it is one of the best of 
our spring honey plants. The bees 
visit the plant in large numbers, 
when in full bloom from early morn- 
ing until late in the evening. There 
is a place for this tree in large yards 
and it is especially desirable along 
roadsides. The tree is a rapid grower. 
I set a specimen in my yard in 1892. 
It now has a spread of 54 feet. The 
trunk is 18 inches in diameter, height 
of tree 35 feet. The tree might be 
cut now and made into eight fence 
posts. It is true the trunk is not 
very straight, but the fence posts are 
serviceable. I think the Russian 
Oleaster has great possibilities as a 
honey plant. I am somewhat sur- 
prised that beekeepers have not paid 
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more attention to the use of this 
plant. 

Thousands of trees were sent out 
by Professor J. L. Budd and wherever 
in the western country the tree is 
found the influence of the Professor 
of Horticulture is shown. I would ad- 
vocate the planting of this tree ex- 
tensively along roadsides in the Mis- 
sissippi Valley, at least as far north 
as southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa. 

Ames, Iowa. 


My Early Experience in Bee- 
keeping 
By B. A. Manley. 


N 1883 I commenced beekeeping 
I with one colony of hybrid bees in 
rather a poor home-made hive 
after the Langstroth pattern. I added 
to this one by increase and purchase. 
Until two years later I had, I think it 
was twelve. I had very little time to 
give to bees. I was manager of a 
lumber, grain and live stock business, 
too. Of course, I did not permit bees 
nor anything else to take me away 
from my business. 

One day in June, 1885, B. F. Wood- 
cock, a friend of mine, and a very 
successful beekeeper, was in my of- 
fice. I was getting all that I could 
out of him about bees. He had re- 
cently bought a dozen pure Italian 
queens and had them all in good con- 
dition. He said he could spare one ot 
them. He had about fifty colonies 
and his farm work was crowding him. 
I bought one and a few days later he 
brought me in a fine colony of pure 
Italian bees. We took them down 
(three blocks from the office) to my 
home. Mr. Woodcock looked through 
my bees. I had one pure black col- 
ony. He said: “I would get rid of 
that black queen and give it this 
Italian queen and from that get new 
queens for all your bees.” He gave 
me instructions as to how to do it. I 
at once transferred the Italian queen 
and did it without any mishap. How 
interesting it was to me to watch the 
blacks disappearing from day to day 
and the growth of queen-cells in the 
Italian colony. The result was 
eighteen colonies headed with queens 
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the offspring of this one pure queen 
all in good condition. 

I did this with more business at th< 
office than any one man ought to tr; 
to do. I did not permit myself to neg- 
lect any of it until I broke completel, 
down. Twelve years ago I had t 
give up and closed out my interest i: 
the lumber, grain and live stock busi 
ness, and am giving my attention t 
beekeeping. I have 115 colonies i: 
winter quarters. 

I closed out my 1917 crop of 5,700 
pounds of honey at good prices and 
could have sold much more. We don’ 
need to get uneasy about the honey 
market. The consumption of honey 
is just beginning. 

Milo, Iowa. 


Distance Bees Fly 
By Eric J. Outram. 


N reading. your remarks in the 
February American Bee Jour- 
nal about the distances bees 

fly, I thought you might be interested 
to hear that when preparing for the 
heather season last yéar, I found un- 
doubted traces of heather honey in my 
hives, although the nearest heather to 
my house is four and one-half miles 
away. The heather country lies 
southwest from my home and about 
150 to 200 feet higher level. As the 
prevailing breezes at that time of the 
year (end of August) are from the 
southwest, it is easy to imagine the 
bees beating up the wind while light 
and gliding down-wind and down-hill 
while loaded. 

On taking the hives to the heather, 
we get an almost exclusively heather 
crop of rich, darkish, thick honey, 
very full flavored and of excellent 
medicinal qualities. 

I have eaten large quantities of 
honey (mostly heather) this winter, 
more than ever in my life before, and 
this is the first winter I’ve passed 
since I was 16, without a dose of in- 
fluenza, catarrh, or such _ bronchial 
troubles as flesh is heir to in an Eng- 
lish winter. . 

I find your paper most interesting 
and instructive, although conditions 
are so totally different on your side 


_the puddle from ours. 


Later—Since writing my last letter 
to you, I have found another patch 
of heather nearer home, about a mile 
and a half away. This somewhat dis- 
counts what I said about the long 
flight of my bees. 

It must puzzle some of you 100-hive 
men to hear us talk of “taking the 
hives to the heather.” But in this part 
of the country the large majority of 
beemen are business or working men 
who run bees as a more or less paying 
hobby, and consequently large api- 
aries are few and far between. 

Owing to recent ravages of disease, 
the “paying” part of the hobby hasn’t 
been as conspicuous as might have 
been. 

England. 


These two letters are a good illus- 
tration of how easy it is to be de- 
ceived upon the distances traveled 
by bees. This question is of import- 
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ance, since through it we are to de- 
-ide how far apart our apiaries should 
€. 

During our Texas trip I met bee- 
keepers representing some 35,000 
-olonies of bees, and one of the ques- 
tions I asked was: How far do bees 
fly for honey? L. B. Smith, a Texas 
apiarist, has written repeatedly that 
his bees worked by preference four 
miles or more from home rather than 
a mile or less. But the Texas apiarists 
were almost unanimous in saying that 
bees work and harvest honey mostly 
within a mile and a half of home. 

In my New England trip, I made 
the same enquiry. Although as 
noted a beekeeper as L. C. 
Root, author of Quinby’s New Bee- 
keeping, and one of the foremost au- 
thorities, has found bees to go seven 
miles from home, to a hill covered 
with basswood; yet 32 colonies of his, 
carried to the center of this basswood 
yielded three times as much honey as 
those seven miles away. 

Most of the practical beekeepers of 
New England and eastern New York 
seem to consider four miles a suf- 
ficient distance apart for apiaries and 
testimonials without end may be se- 
cured to prove that at four miles of 
distance the crops are often different 
both in quality and quantity.—Editor. 


Mexican Bees and Beekeeping 


By Pierre Provensal 
HE Republic of Mexico stretches 
T out over a space of 1,600 miles 
from north to south. It is 1,250 
wide at its northern extremity and 
130 miles at its narrowest point. Its 
area is 748,000 square miles, about 
four times that of France, or about 
one-fourth that of the United States. 
It could produce much more honey 
than it does produce and perhaps as 
much as the entire United States. 
The first swarms of bees were 
brought from Spain by settling immi- 
grants a few years after the conquest. 
Some think the priests were influen- 
tial in bringing them over, because 
beeswax was necessary in the Catho- 
lic ceremonies. The fact is that the 
domesticated honeybee is still called 
in Mexico “De Castilla” and beeswax 
“Cera de Castilla.” 
These names qualify the difference 
between the domesticated honeybees 


and the wild bees and their products, 


in Mexico, one variety of which is 
still appreciated because of the 
ocher-colored wax furnished by the 
latter, used in the manufacture of 
phonograph disks and other indus- 
tries, cheaply taking the place of or- 
dinary beeswax. 

Since colonization times, we may 
say that beekeeping has made no 
progress among the common people. 
They still use the log gum, or a hive 
made of four boards nailed together. 
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Those hives are not stood on end, 
but are laid down horizontally, in or- 
der that they be not knocked down 
by domestic animals. They are 
rarely protected in any way against 
the weather. 

The honey is usually harvested 
twice a year, in September-October 
and in January-February, without 
much consideration between brood- 
combs and honeycombs, as the main 
object is beeswax, for honey is very 
little appreciated, although it is usu- 
ally of good quality. 

Among the educated classes many 
understand the possibility of progres- 
sive beekeeping, and modern apiaries 
are now being established by them as 
well as by French, Italian, American, 
Russian and Japanese immigrants. 
The years of civil war which have 
just elapsed have greatly retarded its 
development. Many apiaries have 
been destroyed, among which I will 
mention those of Mr. Gabriel Raim- 
bault, established near Mexico City. 
One of these was devastated and the 
other burned by the Zapatistas. Since 
the beginning of national reorganiza- 
tion, beekeeping promises to attain 
an unexpected development, as it is 
inexpensive and fairly certain of suc- 
cess, matters which are important for 
people who have sustained severe 
losses in other industries. 

An American writer, beekeeper and 
student, published in the April num- 
ber of the American Bee Journal a 
map of the honey-producing regions 
ot North and Central America. If 
the reader will refer to this map he 
will see that Mexico is comprised in 
part in the “tropical region,” which 
possesses the richest flora and the 
most fertile soil in the world. 

The topography of Mexico, happily, 
tempers in part the effects of its trop- 
ical latitude. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the country is the great va- 
riety of its vegetation, which 
stretches from the most luxuriant 
tropical growth to the barrenness of 
the desert, from the plants and trees 
ot the equator to those of cold coun- 
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tries. In a few hours the traveler 
who goes from Mexico City to Vera 
Cruz, by rail, after seeing the cereals 
of our northern countries, sees suc- 
cessively rice and sugar cane take the 
place of pines and oaks, or the palms 
and cocoanuts follow the evergreens 
of Siberia. This is due to the three 
very distinct zones. 

The “hot lands” (tierra caliente) 
form the richest vegetable zone. Un- 
der the showers from a sky heated 
by the tropical sun, yellow fever 
reigns in an epidemic way, striking 
not only the newcomers but even 
some who are already acclimatized. 
Vegetation is luxuriant. Side by side 
with the high grass of the savannas, 
tropical cultures are found; sugar 
cane, cocoa, cotton, tobacco, palms, 
bananas; trees furnishing woods 
proper for cabinet work or dyes grow 
in tangled thickets, bound with 
climbing vines which hang to the 
right and the left like garlands. 

The “temperate lands” possess a 
curious mixture of tropical and 
northern plants growing side by side, 
on account of the moisture produced 
by the melting snows of the moun- 
tains above. By the side of the pines 
the cocoanuts grow. The arauca- 
rias grow near the coffee trees of Li- 
beria or Arabia. The cinchona, the 
pepper tree, the vanilla, the mango 
grow next to exotic shrubs such as 
the Japanese medlar. Rice and ba- 
nanas are grown by the side of the 
European orange trees. 

Even in winter, gardenias, camel- 
lias, oleanders, magnolias and azaleas 
bloom in perpetual spring. 

The cold lands are less productive. 
This is caused less by the: insufficien- 
cy of heat than that of moisture, 
which is more noticeable in the 
north, where the spreading apart of 
the two mountain chains prevents the 
production of moist clouds in these 
immense expanses. 

This lengthy explanation of the cli- 
matic conditions of Mexico is in- 
tended by me to prove that properly 
installed apiaries would be supplied 
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with bloom during the greater part 
of the year. 

Another consequence of the climate 
would be the safety of wintering for 
the bees and as a result a greater 
honey crop. There is, however, a 
time of relative rest for the bees, ex- 
tending from June to October. It is 
the rainy season. I say “relative rest” 
for the rain is not continuous; the 
forenoons are usually fair and to- 
wards the end of August a number of 
plants begin to bloom. But the crop 
does not become interesting till Oc- 
tober, lasting with more or less suc- 
cess until the next rainy season. 

The great development of beekeep- 
ing in the United States is bound to 
be carried into Mexico before long. 
The American interests will seek ad- 
ditional openings; apiarian confer- 
ences will be given; apiaries will be 
installed and will contribute to the 
development of a latent wealth which 
is not at present put to use. The 
example of the United States will 
probably also be followed in the cre- 
ation of beekeepers’ associations 
both for information and for profit, 
when the time comes. 

Uruapan, Mexico. 


Handy Sting-Proof Gloves 


By A. F. Bonney. 
HILE working with bees, 
V \) wearing the conventional 
gauntleted gloves, there are 
times when a person wishes to use 
his free hand or fingers, but cannot 
conveniently do so, at any rate with- 
out exposing his arms to the bees. 
With the tips of the glove fingers cut 
out stings are frequent, and the tips 
of the digits are very tender. 


Have made a pair of gauntlets 
which will fit snugly around the 
wrists and above the lbows. Rub- 


bers will be required. Extending be- 
yond, the wrist end have a couple of 
inches of soft cloth. When a pair of 
gloves is pulled over these gauntlets 
the wrists and hands are well pro- 
tected, as well as the arms. One or 
both gloves may be discarded in a 
moment, and returned as quickly. 
Bees will sting even through thin 
leather gloves, and often persist in 
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their attacks until they will reach 
through thick cloth. To put an end 
to this, dissolve gutta percha, not 
rubber, in bi-sulphide of carbon. An 
ounce or more to the pint, according 
to the thickness of cloth. If the cloth 
is wetted in this and dried it will be- 
come impervious to the sting of the 
bee, while still very flexible. Care 
must be taken that the cloth does 
not touch in drying, otherwise it 
would be cemented together. 

If a very thick solution of the mix- 
ture be made, you will have a cement 
which will patch leather so that it 
will last indefinitely. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Wax Rendering 


By F. W. Luebeck. 


N the September number of the 
American Bee Journal, G. C. 
Greiner gives his method of wax 

rendering. As Mr. Greiner finds it 
necessary to melt his wax three 
times to get best results, I will give 
my method, by which only one melt- 
ing accomplishes the same result. 

Our uncapping box is 12 feet long 
and holds the cappings of two days’ 
extracting, so we can manage that 
the cappings are well drained before 
we have to make room. About the 
first of December I generally get 
time to melt them up. I do this work 
out of doors and select a day when 
it is too cold for the bees to bother. 
On two concrete blocks I lay two old 
buggy axles, build a fire, fill two 
wash boilers about four inches with 
water and put them over the fire. We 
are now ready to put in the cappings. 
As fast as they melt I put in more 
until the wax reaches within two 
inches of the rim. 

Now I go into the honey house and 
rig up what might be called a “fire- 
less cooker”; two 10-frame hive- 
bodies are set on top of each other, 
then some old newspapers are put in 
these about 3 inches high, then I 
set a 60-pound can with the top cut 
out on the paper. The space between 
the can and the inner sides of the 
hive-bodies are filled with old cloths. 
Boiling water about three inches 
deep is now put in the cans, a piece 
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of board laid on top and all covere 
up with old carpets. 

By this time the wax out on th 
fire will need some stirring. To ge 
the nicest yellow wax it must neve 
come to the boiling point. When a 
the wax, or nearly all, in one of th 
wash boilers is melted we carry th 
sameé into the honey house and set 
close to the 60-pound can. We ar 
now ready to dip out the wax. A dip 
per which holds a quart is used. 
wire strainer should be inserted in 
the wash boiler to keep back th 
slumgum. I use an old Manum 
swarm catcher. 

When the 60-pound can is full i 
is covered up. In about an hour the 
wax will be ready to dip into the 
forms. These forms are made of tin 
are square, and hold 40 pounds of 
wax. If the dipping has been done 
carefully there will be no dirt on the 
bottom of the cake of wax after the 
latter has cooled. 

When the wax has been dipped out 
of the wash boilers they are taken 
out doors again and are emptied, 
water and all, into a galvanized iron 
tank. I use an old novice extractor 
can for this purpose. 

After all cappings are melted up I 
set the can with the slumgum on the 
fire and the wax which rises to the 
top is treated the same as the first. 

In an average season I get about 
500 pounds of wax from cappings, 
and I generally get through with the 
job in two days. 

Knox, Ind. 


Fertilization of Queen Bees 
By C. W. Howard and L. V. France. 


e possibility of controlling the 

fertilization of queen bees has 

been in the minds of beekeepers 
for many years. From time to time 
it has been brought about under arti- 
ficial conditions, the life of the queen 
being thereafter perfectly normal 
and in accordance with that of one 
fertilized in the usual manner. Sev- 
eral stories have come to the writ- 
ers stating that the queen could be 
taken at the time she was leaving the 
hive, held between the fingers of one 
hand while the organs of a mature 
drone were pressed out with the fin- 
gers of the other and the mass of 
spermatic fluid which exuded 


.dropped into the open extremity of 


the queen. Fertilization took place 
in an apparently normal manner and 
the queen was accepted by her col- 
ony and remained alive one or two 
seasons producing worker brood in 
large quantity. In the reports of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture for 
1885 and 1886 and of the U. S. Com- 
missioner of Agriculture for 1887 are 
reports of various methods adopted 
in attempts to artificially fertilize 
queen bees. A large number of suc- 
cesses were claimed: The method 
followed was that described above 
and queens from one to fifteen days 
old were used. In the American Bee 
Journal, in November, 1878, appeared 
a report by Mr. J. Hasbrouck, in 
which he claimed to be able to cause 
queens and drones to mate when 
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confined in small glass boxes. 

This work done between 1885 and 
1887 has been discredited. The pos- 
sibility of accomplishing this feat 
was again broached by Professor 
Francis Jager in 1914 and the senior 
author was asked to co-operate in 
the work. In the number of “Science” 
for November 13, 1914, a preliminary 
report upon a successful case of arti- 
ficial fertilization was published. 
Since that time the writers have at- 
tempted to repeat the experiment 
successfully, but have almost uni- 
formly failed. The advantages, both 
to the practical beekeeper and to the 
student of genetics, if this could be 
done, are obvious and need not be 
detailed here. 

The queenbee reported upon in 
“Science” in 1914 wintered in good 
condition, but soon after removal to 
the open in the following spring she 
began to lay drone-eggs as well as 
worker-eggs and finally produced 
exclusively drone-eggs. After this 
had continued for three weeks she 
was killed and the contents of the 
spermatheca examined. It was 
packed with live, active spermatozoa, 
showing conclusively that fertiliza- 
tion had taken place. If left alive 
she would probably have soon re- 
sumed the production of worker- 
eggs. 

During the summers of 1915 and 
1916, 55 duplicates of this experiment 
were carried out, making a total of 
63 experiments. Of these, aside from 
the one already recorded, three were 
partial successes, the remainder were 
failures. Twenty-six queens died or 
were killed by the workers a few 
days after they were fertilized and 
before sufficient time elapsed to al- 
low of egg production. The remain- 
der did not lay eggs in sufficiently 
large quantity to ascertain the sex of 
the progeny or else the queens were 
killed and opened after a few drone 
eggs had been laid, and the sperma- 
theca found to contain no spermato- 
zoa. 

The method followed in the opera- 
tion was as follows: Being unable to 
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secure successful manipulation by 
squeezing out the drone organs and 
allowing the spermatic fluid to drop 
into the posterior chamber of the fe- 
male, we carefully dissected out the 
seminal vesicles of mature drones, 
using sterile instruments to mix the 
centents with a drop of sterile salt 
solution (0.75 gr. to 100 cc H2Q). In 
the later trials the salt solution was 
not used, its purpose being merely to 
dilute the spermatic fluid for greater 
facility in handling. During cool 
weather the instruments were kept 
warm. If the spermatozoa were in- 
active the material was discarded and 
a new preparation made. The queen 
was held loosely between the fingers 
of the left hand the posterior end 
upward. With the right hand a cap- 
illary tube into which the spermatic 
fluid had been drawn was then in- 
serted into the Cursa copulatrix of 
the queen and the contents gently 
forced into the vagina by pressure 
from the mouth. The queen was then 
placed in a queenless colony and left 
under normal conditions except that 
a queen excluder was applied to the 
hive, between it and the bottom- 
board. 


To prevent the possibility of nat- 
ural fertilization, each queen was 
taken as soon as she emerged from 
the queen-cell and one or both pairs 
oi wings clipped off. All drones were 
removed from the hives and a queen- 
excluder kept on. Queens were 
taken at all ages, varying from two 
to thirty-five days, although the ma- 
jority were treated at the age of 
six to seven days. During 1916, prac- 
tically all the queens were thus treat- 
ed at the time when they were trying 
to leave the hive, apparently for the 
mating flight. 

Only mature drones were used. 
Careful observations showed us that 
drones were mature and spermatozoa 
active when they were five to six 
day old, but most of those used were 
ten days or more of age and had had 
several flights. 

Where’ queens 


laid from 


eggs, 


eleven to forty days intervened be- 
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tween the attempted fertilization and 
egg laying, with an average of twen- 
ty days. During 1916, whenever a 
queen attempted to escape from the 
hive for a flight she was re-fertilized. 
In this way some were operated upon 
two or three times, but still with no 
results. 


The three partial successes were as 
follows: One thirteen-day-old queen 
was fertilized after the method de- 
scribed. After an interval of twenty- 
six days, although the abdomen was 
enlarged, no eggs had been laid and 
the female appeared sick. She was 
killed and the spermatheca exam- 
ined. It was found quite full of sper- 
matozoa. The second case was that 
of a queen whose age was not known 
at the time cf fertilization. Seven 
days later she was found in the 
queen trap trying to escape from the 
hive and was re-fertilized. Several of 
her eggs produced worker larvae and 
five eggs were placed in queen-cells. 
All of these were capped over but 
robbers destroyed the colony, pre- 
venting complete observations. [lA 
third case was a six-day-old queen, 
which, after an interval of forty 
days, began to produce eggs, about 
5 per cent of which produced worker- 
bees and the remainder drones. Dur- 
ing the interval between fertilization 
and egg-laying she three times tried 
to escape from the hive, and each 
time was re-fertilized. It was only 
after the last attempt that her abdo- 
men began to enlarge and she pre- 
pared for oviposition. 


If this operation can be done once 
it would seem that we ought to be 
able to repeat it with successful re- 
sults. This led to a closer examina- 
tion of the female organs. Our ob- 
servations agree with those of other 
investigators as to the existence of 
the S-shaped bend and muscular 
pump in the spermathecal duct. This 
probably prevents the forcing of the 
spermatic fluid into the spermatheca. 
There is undoubtedly a time or a 
natural stimulus which causes this 
valve to open and if the operation 
can be performed at this time the 





THIS QUEEN WAS WINGLESS AT BIRTH AND GREAT HOPES A ERE ENTERTAINED OF HER ACTUAL ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZA- 
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fluids will enter. The problem is to 
find when this takes place. So far 
we have been unable to determine 
this point. 

Our results would indicate that if 
the mating of queen bees is to be 
controlled it must be done in ‘some 
other way than the one followed by 
us. 

University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 


Argentine Ant 


By W. A.Pryal. 


ALIFORNIA had lots of good 
C things, in fact, there were ne 
bad features about the State, it 
may be said, until it became civilized. 
Don’t understand me to intimate that 
the State has no good things now; it 
has, and “slathers” of them, but, ‘as 
has been too often the case, the in- 
troduction of a better life has 
brought a.corresponding lot of trou- 
ble. This we have seen in the islands 
of the Pacific, where the introduction 
of clothes, for one thing, has a fatal 
effect, so to speak, upon the natives. 
And in this country, as the natives 
were not able to live up to the ways 
of the whites, it rather caused them 
to cease living, as we know. 

In: bringing to our shores plants, 
fruit and merchandise from foreign 
shores, to cater to the modern wants 
of our population, we have, unfortu- 
nately, brought in a lot of evil. Leav- 
ing out maladies of the human flesh, 
when the dread microbe is brought 
in contact with it, we have numerous 
insect pests that came across the 
seas and are now doing irreparable 
damage to our crops. These pests 
were not purposely introduced, but 
smuggled their way here accidentally 
in importations of one thing or an- 
other. Thus we have what is called 
the San Jose scale, the great pest 
preying upon many fruit trees. It 
has been wrongly called after the 
fair California city, where it was first 
discovered in this country, when it 
should, I believe, have been named 
after China, from whence it came. 
And there are others. 

Yes, now we have the Argentine 
ant, which was brought here by way 
of New Orleans. It is overrunning 
the whole State and householders 
have a hard time fighting it, as it is 
far more of a nuisance than the com- 
mon little black ant. They live with- 
out the house, usually in the earth. 
3ut if one gets into your house and 
finds food to its liking, it will be only 
a short time before there will be 
swarms of them in the pantry or 
kitchen cooler. This ant is smaller 
than the well-known black house 
ant; it is more lively, and is ever- 
lastingly foraging. It seems as if it 
is all nerves and its main duty in 
:- this world is to hunt food. When 
killed or “squashed” it does not emit 
a pungent odor, as does the common 
ant; an odor which makes the killing 
of the latter ant, about a beehive the 
signal for the bees to become irate 
and go pell mell for everything with- 
in reach and sting promiscuously. 

I have found this formula for their 
extermination effective: One pound 
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of sugar dissolved in a quart of water 
to which 125 grains of arsenate of 
soda is added. This should be boiled 
and strained, and when cooled used 
to saturate sponges, which are then 
set in the ants’ runs. It is best to 
put the bait in empty cans that have 
small holes punched in them, so that 
only the little ants may enter. The 
poison is dangerous and should be 
kept out of the way of animals and 
bees. I have used one-half honey 
and one-half sugar instead of the 
amount of sugar above mentioned. 


In a recent issue, the Rural New 
Yorker recommends this: “Equal 
parts of sugar and tartar emetic 
moistened with water, placed in shal- 
low, small dishes, outdoors or in the 
house, will attract ants for two rods. 
They eat today and die tomorrow.” 
This is a poison and care should be 
used, as with the arsenate of soda. 


On a visit to Mr. J. E. Wing, a 
queen-breeder in Santa Clara County, 
this State, I wondered at the way he 
had his hives suspended. He told me 
the Argentine ants bothered the bees, 
especially in the queen-rearing hives. 
It was the first time I had seen these 
insects. Now they are common even 
where I live, near the Oakland- 
Berkeley line. Timbers 2x4 or 3x4- 
inch are set upright in the ground to 
the height of three or four feet and 
at distances apart to suit the weight 
that they are to carry. A cross piece 
of sufficient strength is nailed on to 
form a cross so that wire may be 
dropped from the end of each arm. 
This wire is then used to support 
scantling which carries the hives, as 
shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. Care has to be taken that the 
hives do not touch the uprights or 
that grass or other obstructions do 
not come in contact with the carrier 
or its freight. The “scaffold” is sim- 
ple and effective. I presume some- 
thing should be done to “offensive” 
the wires, else, should the ants find 
their way down, they would soon be 
coming in droves. These ants are the 
greatest foragers of the ant tribe, 
and if there is food about they will 
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soon find it, if it is accessible. S 
beware. 
Oakland, Calif. 


Sweet Clover in the North. 
west 


By R. A. Morgan. 


STARTED in the bee busines: 
I in the year 1870, in Buffalo Coun 

ty, Wisconsin, and since that 
time have had all the ups and downs 
of the business. I feel now that bee- 
keeping has emerged from that nar- 
row field of activity into its real 
sphere. This change has come to 
stay, and I am going to point out one 
of the causes, at least. 

In 1886 I moved from Wisconsin to 
Dakota Territory, and for ten years 
the honey I got was a mixture of 
dandelion, milkweed and goldenrod. 
White clover was unknown here and 
alfalfa was in its infancy. 

In 1890 a young man by the name 
of Thomas Chantry came to Vermil- 
lion from Iowa. We talked over the 
honey problems of this northwest. 
Mr. Chantry suggested introducing 
sweet clover into this region. We de- 
cided to try it from Sioux City north- 
west toward Yankton. 

We sowed the seed along the roads 
at night. Sweet clover was considered 
a noxious weed by some of the farm- 
ers, but there was one man, M. L. 
Mikelson, who had 600 acres of land 
near Meckling, South Dakota, who 
stood up for sweet clover. He de- 
clared it to be the best forage and 
honey plant known. He was to do 
our experimenting, Mr. Chantry was 
to sow the seed and I was to try to 
make myself heard. I talked with 
the editor of the Dakota Farmer and 
was informed that the bee business 
had not advanced enough as yet to 
be worthy of consideration. So I 
wrote a few articles for the Poultry 
Journal of Mitchell, South Dakota, 
and later for the Dakota Farmer. 

In 1907 I visited Washington, D. C., 
and while there called on Dr. Phil- 
lips and talked the matter over with 
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him, but as the colleges had not yet 
awakened very few knew the value 
of the plant. I told the editor of the 
Dakota Farmer that I had for him 
something worth one thousand dol- 
lars. He said “Go home and write 
that down and send it to me and I 
will place it in the center of a page 
with lines all around it,” and he did 
so. It was, briefly, how a farmer 
could make one thousand dollars in 
one year by sowing sweet clover on 
forty acres of his land, whether he 
had rain or not. Well, the most of 
you know what has been done with 
sweet clover, and if there are any 
who do not know, I would ask them 
to send to the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington, and get the 
Bulletins on Sweet Clover. 


Sweet clover is now considered 
equal to alfalfa as a forage plant and 
superior to anything for pasture in a 
dry season. The seed is selling for as 
much as alfalfa seed. What is the 
result of it? There are thousands of 
swarms of bees commencing to pene- 
trate this sweet clover region which 
is rapidly enlarging northwest of 
Sioux City, Iowa, for 200 miles and 
will soon cover the States of South 
and North Dakota, Montana, Wyom- 
ing and Idaho. In other words, it 
will cover one million farms of 160 
acres each. 


I believe that we can produce 100 
pounds of honey on each of these 
farms, or 100,000,000 pounds of honey 
annually in this sweet clover region. 

What else does it mean? It means 
that every manufacturer of bee sup- 
plies or every breeder of queens, or 
dealer in bees, will have a vast outlet 
for his goods. 


If any of our eastern friends are 
looking for a location where bees 
can be made to produce large profits, 
try anywhere northwest of Sioux 
City, for 200 miles. We hope that we 
can make this distance 500 miles be- 
fore many years.. Beekeepers are 
scarce in this territory, but it seems 
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impossible to keep the bees long out 
of the sweet clover region. Stray 
swarms are going into houses and 
chimneys and boxes of all kinds, even 
mail boxes. We hope to be able to 
induce young beekeepers to visit 
this section with a view of settling 
here. The following is a report of 
what I have done this year. I have 
300 pounds of honey and three colo- 
nies of bees for each colony, spring 
count, or in other words, 250 pounds 
of extracted honey and 50 pounds of 
section honey and 200 per cent in- 
crease in bees. This honey is of the 
very finest quality. 

Vermillion, S. Dak. 


Wintering in Two-Story Hives 


By Brother Romain. 


about that new system which is 

likely to work not a little revolu- 
tion in beekeeping. This last winter, 
the most severe we had in a man’s 
life, the thermometer registering 15 
degrees C, or 6 degrees F., I wintered 
three colonies in double-story hives, 
the one below absolutely empty, the 
upper one thickly covered with news- 
papers. After every period of cold 
I examined the bottoms, which are 
easily pulled out in front after the 
French system. Well, I had to wit- 
ness this incredible fact, the one- 
story hives had their bottoms cov- 
ered with dead bees—several hun- 
dred—while the two-story hives had 
a dozen only, and this every time 
throughout the winter. 

The “Gleanings” of February had a 
paragraph telling the advantages of 
the system. I have added one more 
proof. Other beemen could perhaps 
tell more, and the new way of win- 


| WISH to state my own experience 


tering be generally followed. It 
would save time, money, bees and 
trouble. 


How to explain that difference: 
1. The bees in the upper story are, 














UP TO THE LAST YEAR OR TWO, THE SOUTH HAD PAID LITTLE ATTENTION TO 
SCIENTIFIC DEVELOPMENT OF ITS BEEKEEPING. 


FAST. W. L. 
THE SCHOOLS OF MACON, GEORGIA, 


NOW THE CHANGE IS COMING 
WILDER, ABOVE, IS DELIVERING A LECTURE IN BEEKEEPING IN 
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ot course, in the warm part of the 
hive. 

2. There is no deperdition of heat 
possible, prevented as it is by news- 
papers and boards. 

3. The bees are quite out of the 
reach of cold, outside air, the empty 
story forming a good non-conductor. 

4. The bees can form their group 
“freely,” hanging from the frames, as 
I could see from underneath, the bot- 
toms pulled out. 

5. The bees of the outer rim of the 
cluster can easily crawl in to a 
warmer place, while they are chilled 
if forced to pass at the end of the 
frames to go to the center, and drop 
on the bottom and die. Many of those 
inanimate bees come to life again 
when put in a warm room. I did that 
several times. 

6. The bees far from the entrance 
are not easily attracted outside by a 
bright sun, when the air is still cold 
enough to chill those who venture 
out. 

Shanghai. 


Drone-Comb Vs. Worker-Comb 


By the Editor. 


HY do bees at times build a 
W greater proportion of drone- 
combs? What is the normal 
proportion of drone-combs built by a 
natural swarm when left to its own 
devices. READER. 
The normal proportion of drone- 
combs built in the brood-chamber by 
the bees has been variously estimated 
at from one-eighth to one-twelfth of 
the total number of cells. Quinby 
and several other noted writers as- 
sert that more drone-combs are built 
when the queen is old, but they do 
not state the reason. We propose to 
try to make it clear. 


It is quite certain that the workers, 
when harvesting honey, which is the 
natural time for them to build combs, 
prefer building large cells, such as 
are suitable to store the crop and in 
which drones may be reared. There 
are two reasons for this, less ma- 
terial required and greater speed in 
building. 

However, the bees desire to please 
their queen. When a new swarm is 
harvested, if the queen be young, she 
will fill the cells with eggs as fast as 
the bees build the combs, for a time 
at least, or until the first eggs laid 
hatch out of the cells as worker- 
bees. By that time the greater part 
ot the hive is filled with combs. So 
the drone-combs are built on the 
outer edges, often at the bottom of 
some of the outer combs. 

If the queen be old, her fertility 
decreased, she may not keep up with 
the workers. A quantity of comb 
may be built ahead of her needs. 
Then the workers will turn their at- 
tention to the building of storage 
cells and a large number of drone- 
cells will be the result. 

It may be readily inferred that, 
since the eggs that are to hatch as 
workers are fertilized during their 
passage by the spermatheca, in the 
oviduct of the queen, a_ certain 
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amount of pleasure accompanies the 
act of fertilization of each egg. So 
the young queen desires worker-cells 
in which to lay. But if she is old and 
fatigued by repeated laying, the mus- 
cles may require rest. As her eggs 
enlarge in her ovaries without any 
voluntary act on her part she is com- 
pelled to keep on laying. She may 
then seek for drone-cells which will 
permit her to let the eggs pass out 
without effort or fertilization. 

The workers evidently in some 
manner understand the wishes of the 
queen, for in this last instance they 
will not only build drone-combs if 
there is any space to build them, but, 
as called to our attention by Dr. Mil- 
ler, they will often leave drone- 
combs unoccupied with honey and 
burnished for the queen’s use even in 
remote corners of the hive, some- 
times in the supers otherwise crowd- 
ed with honey. 

It is still a question whether the 
queen can, at her will, lay drone eggs 
or worker eggs. But there is no 
doubt in the mind of any observer 
that, when she is in good health and 
prolificness, she does lay drone-eggs 
only in drone-cells and worker-eggs 
in worker-cells. 

Let us see now what lesson we may 
derive from these physiological 
facts. 

If we harvest a swarm in an empty 
hive, giving the bees only very nar- 
row strips of foundation as starters 
and guides, if the queen is young she 
will probably keep up in her laying 
with the comb-building and the re- 
sult will be a large proportion of 
worker-comb. But if we should give 
the swarm two or three combs al- 
ready built, or if, as some do, we 
should hive the bees on half sheets 
ot foundation, then the pees would 
at once find themselves ahead of the 
queen and a large proportion of 
drone-combs would be built. 

We should, therefore, hive a swarm 
upon either a hive full of comb or 
full sheets of foundation, or no 
combs at all. 

If the queen is old, there is much 
danger of drone-combs being built, 
so, in that case it is better to give the 
swarm fully built combs. 

If we replace one comb with an 
empty frame, in a full colony, during 
our manipulations, divisions, making 
of nuclei, etc., we will be almost cer- 
tain of seeing this empty space filled 
with drone-comb, for the queen has 
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the entire surface of the other combs 
to keep her busy. However, if this 
space is given, in early spring, in the 
center of the brood-chamber, at a 
time when the queen is eagerly look- 
ing for worker-cells, and the outer 
combs, not covered with bees, are too 
cold for her to occupy them, we may 
secure very nice worker-combs in 
this way. But we must remember 
that combs are very expensive to 
build; so a task of this sort must not 
be put upon any but the richest colo- 
nies, when they have more honey 
than they may -be able to use in 
breeding before the honey crop. 

Let us bear these facts in mind if 
we would have the greatest possible 
results from our bees. A large pro- 
portion of drones is a waste and 
should be permitted only in the colo- 
nies which we desire to reserve as 
breeders. One or two such colonies 
are sufficient for an apiary. 


Bees and Grapes 


From a Jerseyville, Ill., Paper. 


HE following clipping was re- 
T ceived in September at the of- 
fice of the American Bee Jour- 
nal: 
JERSEYVILLE TO WAR 
ON HONEYBEES 


Commissioner M. B. Voorhees Would 
Forbid the Keeping of Bees Within 
City Limits, and an Ordinance was 
Ordered Drawn Last Wednesday 
Prohibiting the Keeping of Bees. 


“Bees are ruining fruit in my part 
of the city,” said Commissioner 
Voorhees at the council meeting last 











Noven. ‘er 
Wednesday evening, “and one y 
neighbors requested me to urge ie 


City Council to pass an ordina ce 
prohibiting the keeping of bees w ‘h- 
in the city limits, and thus save ‘he 
valuable product of the grape vin. ;.” 

The question was discussed “9 
and con and Commissioner Wag: er 
stated that the grapes at his he ie 
had been ruined by bees sting’ ig 
the grapes in years past when near'\y 
neighbors had several hives; he «x- 


pressed himself as favorable to such 
an ordinance being passed. Mayor 
Shephard remarked how fine the 


grapes at the home of his aunt were, 
and was surprised to know that it 
was because of the removal of the 
hives of a neighbor near the Shep- 
hard home and the result of the con- 
fab was that Corporation Counsel 
G. G. Reardon was instructed to draw 
an ordinance prohibiting the keeping 
ot bees within the city limits. 

As questions of this kind are quite 
in line with popular prejudice, the 
editor saw fit to take up the gauntlet, 
in favor of the bees of Jerseyville. 
The following letter was therefore 
addressed to the City Commissioner 
mentioned in the clipping: 


“Mr. M. B. Voorhees, Jerseyville, Ill: 

“Dear Sir—I am informed, whether 
correctly or not, that your city is 
about to pass an ordinance prohibit- 
ing the keeping of bees within the 
city limits. I would like to ask 
whether this is so. Meanwhile I 


wish to present to you the following 
statements: 








ANOTHER APIARY OF W. L. WILDER, WHO IS NOT TO BE CONFUSED WITH OUR 
OLDER CORRESPONDENT, J. J. WILDER, OF CORDELE. 





APIARY OF W. L. WILDER. 


IN GEORGIA APIARIES HAVE TO BE 


RELATIVELY SMALL, 


“1. Bees cannot sting grapes. Ii 
they did, it would poison the grapes 
and they would be killed by their 
own devices. 


“2. Bees cannot puncture grapes in 
any way. You can test this to your 
own satisfaction by placing a bunch 
of sound grapes within a _ hive of 
bees. You will find that the grapes 
will be left untouched. If you punc- 
ture or crush one of the berries, the 
bees will consume the juices. 

“3. The damage done to grapes is 
done by birds, at daylight, before 
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nrise. The bees come afterwards 

id gather what would otherwise be 

st; for grapes that have been 
picked by birds will not keep. 

“4. Even if bees could puncture 
grapes and did so, an ordinance for- 
idding the keeping of them within 
city limits would be of no avail, for 
bees can fly for a mile or more, and 
usually fly half a mile in search of 
food. 

“5. An ordinance forbidding the 
keeping of bees within city limits 
would be null and void. This has been 
settled by the Supreme Court. 

“C. P. DADANT, 
“Editor American Bee Journal.” 


In reply to this letter, Mr. Voor- 
hees very courteously explained that 
this proposed ordinance which had 
been discussed was suggested more 
in joke than in earnest, and that no 
ordinance would be passed. 

Beekeepers of the country, take 
notice. Do not allow yourselves to 
be worried by newspaper articles. 


Shipping Pound Packages 
South for Winter 


By F. M. Baldwin. 


HE advisability of the Northern 
T beekeeper killing off his bees 
and selling the stores they 
would consume in the winter and 
stocking up with combless packages 
from the south the next spring, has 
been suggested. If that was worth 
thinking about then why not con- 
sider sending them to the south in 
the fall to be wintered and let them 
come back in May, or as early as 
the shipper might find wise? They 
can go both ways in combless pack- 
ages, according to my thought. The 
cost of sending them back and forth 
by express would be less than the 
honey that it would take to winter 
them. Especially should that be true 
this season. 

I would be glad to help on with 
such an experiment, if I might. I 
return to Sanford, Fla., from my 
visit here in Virginia about Septem- 
ber 15. October 1 we expect a fall 
flow from goldenrod and wild sun- 
flower. It is probably too late for 
the experiment this year. But I 
would be glad to furnish the hives 
and pay the express on about a dozen 
packages as an experiment, provided 
they could reach me early enough to 
get the benefit of the fall flow. They 
would need to build up on that and 
store enough to carry them until wil- 
low and maple came in January. I 
would guarantee them to be returned 
in good condition in the spring. I 
meant to say above that I would pay 
express one way. If the owner only 
paid it one way and furnished the 
cages he would winter his bees quite 
cheaply. The trouble would be no 
more than packing them for winter 
in the north, I judge. The bees that 
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« 
were left in the hives in the north 
after the packages were taken away 
could be killed or bunched up with 
the others to increase the fall surplus 
if enough were still coming in to 
make it worth while. 

Roanoke, Va. 

{[Mr. F. M. Baldwin raises the ques- 
tion whether it might not be a pay- 
ing proposition for the Northern bee- 
keeper in the fall to ship his bees 
South in queenless packages, to be 
returned in the same way in the 
spring. Perhaps not many who have 
practically entire success wintering 
in the North would think it worth 
while to kill off bees in the fall and 
buy combless packages in the spring. 
Yet there are many who do not have 
entire success in wintering, and some 
who make a practically entire failure 
at it. For those beekeepers who are 
certain of heavy winter losses it 
would seem the wise thing to kill the 
bees and save the honey rather than 
to wait until the stores are used up 
and have the bees die. 

Granted, then, that killing in the 
fall and purchasing from the South 
in the spring be decided upon, the 
question arises whether it will not 
pay the northerner to ship his bees 
in the fall and save paying anything 
for his bees in the spring. 

Even if the trouble of packing 
should be enough to offset the cost of 
bees in spring, there is yet another 
item of some account. It is that by 
the plan proposed by Mr. Baldwin 
the sum total of bees in the country 
would be more than in the case of 
fall killing, and it is true in general 
that there are not enough bees in the 
country for the best welfare of the 
nation. The matter seems worth con- 
sidering —C. C. M.] 

{Many years ago, when the busi- 
ness of queen-rearing for sale was 
just beginning, some people tried to 
winter their nuclei and in some in- 
stances succeeded quite well. There 
was a great economy, if you kept 
them in the cellar, over the wintering 
of full colonies. One of the queen- 
breeders advised every beekeeper to 
reduce his colonies to nuclei for win- 
ter, to save honey, and strengthen 
them again in the spring. He must 
have tried his own medicine that 
winter, for he was never heard from 
after that in the bee papers. 

I am very much afraid that the man 
who will go to to the expense of 
shipping his bees south every winter 
to have them re-shipped to him in 
the spring, for the sake of economy, 
will soon conclude that it is mistaken 
economy. But that would surely be 
better than killing one‘s bees in the 
fall, to save honey and buying bees 
by the pound the following spring, 
expecting to make it as profitable as 
the usual way.—C. P. D.] 


Snakes Like Sweets 
3y E. L. Thompson. 
Dear Dr. Miller: 
_ Reading your answers to questions 
in the August number of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal, I was greatly inter- 
ested in No. 6 under “Taking Bees 
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From a Tree,” as it reminded me of 
an experience I had a few summers 
ago. 

I was sexton in a city whose ceme- 
tery was a hill covered by natural 
timber and infested with spotted 
adders. One day I placed a small 
paper bag containing a few ounces 


,of candy upon the plate under the 


roof of our tool-house and left it 
there for several weeks untouched. 

This was in the spring time and as 
the season advanced and Decoration 
Day approached, I was crowded with 
work. One day, with my sleeves 
rolled to the elbows, I rushed into the 
tool-house after something. I do not 
remember what, and placing my hand 
against the wall near the plate where 
I had put the candy, I was looking 
behind some planks which were piled 
next to the wall upon the floor; when 
I suddenly became aware that some- 
thing was around my bare arm, and 
instinctively jerking my hand away 
from its resting place, the thing upon 
my arm went down uvon the floor 
with a thud. 

I was horrified to see a full-grown 
spotted adder lying at my feet too 
stunned to move. I was not long in 
putting it out of business, but that 
was my first knowledge that snakes 
like sweets. The candy was gone, 
though the bag was still there. 
Hence, I would guess, in the case of 
the South Dakota man, that the 
snake coiled up in the hole where 
bees were wont to dwell before the 
coming of the intruder, was there for 
honey, maybe for bees also. but cer- 
tainly for honey. 

Antioch, IIL. 


Honey- Yielding Flowers of 
British Columbia 


By W. J. Sheppara. 

AM .endeavoring to make a list 
I of the flowers of British Colum- 

bia, both indigenous and intro- 
duced, that yield honey, with their 
proper botanical designations, and 
times of flowering. I find it some- 
what difficult to do this without be- 
ing able to make a tour of the 
Province, at the different seasons, for 
the purpose. Subjoined is a list of 
the native flora of the East and West 
Kootenays, from which honey is 
gathered by the bees, as far as at 
present obtained, and the writer 
would be glad to receive any infor- 
mation from beekeepers, or others 
interested, so as to add to it and 
make it complete for the whole of 
the Province. In course of time it 
may be possible to tabulate the dif- 
ferent species that appear to special- 
ly flourish and are only to be found 
in certain districts, as sometimes this 
is very marked. It would then be 
easier to distinguish the different 
honeys produced in these districts, 
and to classify or grade them, and 
would also be a guide as to the best 
locations for keeping bees. Take the 
Snowberry, for instance, whose in- 
significant looking little flowers the 
bees are particularly partial to. In 
this district of West Kootenay the 
writer has seen but the one species 
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(Symphoricarpos racemosus). In 
East Kootenay the one called the 
wolfberry (Symphoricarpos occiden- 
talis) is apparently the only kind that 
grows there. The Dogbane, locally 
called Milkweed, that is common 
here, is the Spreading Dogbane 
(Apocynum androsaemifolium). Pos- 
sibly in other parts of the Province 
the Indian Hemp (Apocynum canna- 
binum) or its variety, (A.. hyperici- 
folium), may be found in abundance. 
The Maples, which abound and yield 
quantities of early honey in some of 
the Coast districts, are scarce here, 
and so are not included in the list for 
the Kootenays. The Buckthorn (Sa- 
cred Bark, or Cascara), (Rhamnus 
Purshiana) I have not yet observed 
in this section, although it is said to 
be common nearer the Coast. It is a 
small tree, 15 to 20 feet high, pre- 
ferring a moist situation. The fluid 
extract, Cascara sagrada, used as an 
aperient medicine, is made from its 
bark. At the end of last August the 
writer noticed Rhamnus Frangula 
(introduced from Europe) growing at 
the Dominion Experimental Farm, 
Invermere. At that time quantities 
of its black, berry-like drupes were 
ripe, but it was still flowering and 
covered with bees. There are flowers 
ir this region that are supposed to 
yield honey but which it is not cer- 
tain that the bees visit at all. One 
of these is the Buckbrush, or Snow- 
brush (Ceanothus, order Rhamna- 
ceae) of which there are two species, 
the deciduous and the evergreen, 
both of which bloom at about the 
same period. The flowers of both 
kinds are alike and have a somewhat 
strong aroma. In East Kootenay the 
writer has noticed the Oleaster, com- 
monly called Wolf Willow, or Silver- 
berry (Elaeagnus argentea) in bloom 
in the month of May, but has never 
. been able to find any bees on its pret- 
ty pale yellow flowers, which are 
very fragrant. It is said to yield 
honey on the prairies. As a rule all 
plants that secrete nectar have 
sweet-scented flowers. Then there 
are the False Heathers, three species 
(Phyllodoce grandufloris) white, (P. 
empetriformis) red, (P. intermedius) 
pink, that grow in the mountains at 
a high altitude. As far as I am aware 
it has never yet been ascertained 
whether they secrete nectar. If they 
do, it might be worth while to move 
the hives up the mountains in Au- 
gst sufficiently near for the bees to 
reach these flowers, as is done in the 
Heather districts in Scotland and the 
North of England. The Blueberry 
and the Huckleberry yield honey in 
some localities. The former grows 
very abundantly at Nakusp, on the 
Upper Arrow Lakes. 


Indigenous Honey-Yielding Flowers, 
Kootenays, B. C. 


Willows—Salicaceae. (Willow fam- 
ily). 
Glaucous or Pussy Willow. Salix 


discolor. 

River Bank Willow. 
lia. 

(Flower in March and April and 
probably yield more pollen than 
honey), 


Salix longifo- 
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Dandelion—Compositae. 
family). 
Taraxicum officinale. 
(Flowers in April and May). 


(Composite 


Bearberry — (Kinnikinnik). Erica- 
ceae). (Heath family). 
Arctostaphylos Ura-ursi. 

Blueberry—Ericaceae. (Heath fam- 


ily). 
Vaccinium ovalifolium. 
Huckleberry—Ericaceae. (Heath fam- 
ily). 
Gaylussacia resinosa. 
Choke Cherry—Rosaceae. (Rose fam- 
ily). 
Prunus demissa. 
Bird or Pin Cherry—Rosaceae. (Rose 
family). 
Prunus pennsylvanica. 
(Flower in May). 


Barberry—(Oregon grape). Berberi- 
daceae. (Barberry family). 
Beberis aquifolium. 

Wild Raspberry—Rosaceae. (Rose 


family). 








Novent! «+ 
Rubus. 
(Flower in June). 
Dogbane — (Milkweed). Apocy 


ceae. (Dogbane family). 
Apocynum androsaemifolum. 
(Spreading Dogbane). 


Snowberry—Caprifoliaceae. (Hon: 
suckle family). 
Symphoricarpos racemosus. 
Wolfberry—Caprifoliaceae. (Hon 


suckle family). 

Symphoricarpos occidentalis. 
Canada Thistle—Compositae. 

posite family). 

Cirsium arvense. 

(Flower in June and July). 
Willow Herb or Fireweed—Onagra- 

ceae. (Evening Primrose family). 

Epilobium angustifolium. 
GoldenRod — Compositae. 

posite family). 

Solidago canadense. 

(Flower in July and August). 

Nelson, B. C. 


(Cor 


(Com- 








Helping Along 


Some of the sisters, upon looking 
at this department, may be surprised 
not to find it fully occupied with bee- 
talk. Apology is hardly necessary 
for giving way to the appeal of the 
United States government to do just 
a little to help feed our neighbors 
across the sea. This will be done if 
we are willing to use corn to some 
extent in place of wheat in preparing 
our daily bread. 


It is well to remember that it is 
our fight the allies are fighting, for 
every day it is becoming more clear 
that it was the full intention of the 
autocrats who are responsible for the 
war to gain the ascendency over the 
United States as well as over other 
nations. And bravely and unselfishly 
the allies are doing their part. Just 
now, if they were selfish, they might 
be saying, “We have things now in 
shape that we can hold back a little, 
and wait for America to get ready 
her forces, thus saving our men and 
money.” Instead of that they are 
pushing ahead with all their might; 
and it is only the fair thing that we 
should be willing to do our bit by 
way of furnishing food that we can 
well spare with no real privation. 

Is there any satisfactory reason 
why food prepared from corn should 
be counted delicious in Virginia and 
utterly ignored in Iowa, where corn 
is just as plenty? Why shouldn’t an 
Iowan learn to relish it just as much 


Bee-KEEPING (&> For WoMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


as a Virginian? In nearly every fam- 
ily it lies entirely with the women 
folk. The men will eat, with more or 
less thankfulness, whatever is set be- 
fore them. In some cases, at least, 
the men will welcome the change. 
Will the good women who read this 
department make a fair trial of some 
of the recipes contained in this num- 
ber of The American Bee Journal? 


_.U. S. FOOD ADMINISTRATION 


Public Information Division 





Breakfast Spoon Breads 

It is worth remembering that there 
are no medium grades of cornbread. 
It is either irresistibly good or un- 
eatable. So housekeepers who are 
trying to make their families corn- 
bread lovers must practice for a 100 
per cent record. This is especially 
true of spoon-breads, but the perfect 
product is worth the effort. These 
soft cornbreads are very popular for 
breakfast in the cornbread belt. They 
are served with a spoon from the 
dish in which baked. Spoon-bread 
makes an excellent breakfast combi- 
nation with hash or scrambled eggs. 

Here are three favorite spoon- 
breads: 
Virginia Batter-Bread— 

1 cup white cornmeal. 

1% cups boiling water. 

1 cup sweet milk. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

2 teaspoons baking powder. 


2 eggs. 
Sift meal into a bowl. See that the 
water is boiling vigorously, pour 


over the meal, stirring at the same 
time. When luke warm, add the 


sweet milk, the well-beaten egg yolk 
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d beat thoroughly. Add the bak-kind of cornbread the American wo- 


z powder, and last fold in the stiffly 
eaten whites. Pour into a hot, well 
ereased baking dish and bake in a 
moderately hot oven thirty minutes. 
lf baked in a shallow pan twenty 
minutes will suffice. 

Hominy Bread— ; 

2 cups boiled hominy grits. 

2 eggs. 

1 cup sweet milk. 

1-3 cup flour. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

1 tablespoon fat. 

Cook hominy with four times the 
bulk of water. Cool and add the 
sweet milk and well beaten’ eggs. 
Sift in the flour and baking powder. 
Last add the hot fat and pour into 
greased baking dish and bake in hot 
oven until firm and brown, but not 
stiff. 

Cornbread with Rice— 

2 cups sour milk. 

1 teaspoon soda (scant). 

2 cups boiled rice. 

1 cup cornmeal. 

| teaspoon shortening. 

Combine ingredients in order 
named and bake in greased bowl until 
hrm. 





Corn is King 


The “stranger” in the Blue Ridge 
leaned on the rail fence talking to a 
long, rangy mountaineer. His eyes 
wandered over the poor little hill 
farm. You know the kind—perpen- 
dicular field of rocks and stumps 
and spindly corn, that is cut at the 
top of the hill and then picked up at 
the bottom. “How much corn do you 
raise?” asked the “stranger.” 

“Enough to do me,’ was the 
answer. The answer was ultimate; 
the mountaineer had solved the prob- 
lem. Enough corn to “do him.” 

Corn is king in America today. 
There is enough corn to “do us,” 
more than three billion bushels. Yet 
Europe starves while we sit in the 
midst of this golden plenty. 

We have thirty bushels apiece and 
eat during the year less than a bushel 
apiece. 

Four-fifths of all the farmers in 
America grow corn. 

One- third of all the land under 
cultivation is in corn. 

Then what is the answer to our 
allies? 

We will double the amount of corn- 
meal we eat. Yes treble the amount 
we eat, and release the wheat for you. 

Let this be your answer to the plea 
of heroic France for bread. Let this 
be our answer to the men who have 
held the line against our common 
enemy for three years. Let this be 
our answer to the women who have 


stood back of those men and held’ 


the second line. Let this be our 
answer to the little ones who stretch 
their feeble arms to us crying for 
bread. 





Midday Dinner Cornbreads 


When there is so much corn and 
not enough wheat, it is worth while 
to learn to eat cornbread. The suc- 
cess of this venture depends on the 


man serves. She may make her din- 
ner cornbread plain or make it with 
eggs, but if she wants to create a 
cornbread appetite in her family, 
she should make it of fresh unbolted 
meal and make it crisp and golden 
brown. 

Here 
breads: 


are two favorite dinner 
Corn Pones— 

2 cups white meal. 

2 cups buttermilk. 

Y% teaspoonful soda. 

1 teaspoonful salt. 

1 tablespoon melted fat. 


Put fat in biscuit tin or iron grid- 
dlle on top of the stove. While it is 
heating, sift meal and add salt. Stir 
soda into the buttermilk, mixing thor- 
oughly. When frothing reaches its 
height, pour milk into meal and stir 
together. Add the smoking hot fat. 
The mixture should be a very stiff 
batter. If too thick, more milk or 
water may be added. Drop from 
spoon in small, oblong cakes in the 
hot pan. Leave the pan on top of the 
stove until the bread begins to rise, 
then cook in moderately hot oven. 
The crust of the cornbread should be 
thick, crisp and golden brown. 
Cornmeal Sticks— 

2% cups cornmeal. 

Y% cup flour. 

1 teaspoon soda. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

1 teaspoon baking powder. 

1 egg. 

2 cups buttermilk. 

1 cup sweet milk. 
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Sift meal, flour and baking powder 
together. Add salt. 

Stir soda into the buttermilk until 
thoroughly dissolved, and while milk 
is frothing vigorously, mix with meal 
and flour. Add sweet milk. Beat 
thoroughly and add well beaten egg. 
Have ready irons well greased and 
very hot. Pour mixture in at once 
and bake in quick oven until crisp 
brown. 

Risen Cornbread for Supper 

The spoon-breads are equally good 
for supper and always make a sub- 
stantial dish with a meat stew. When 
company is coming or you want to 
surprise the family, try risen corn- 
bread for supper. It is not advisable 
to attempt it for breakfast because 
meal ferments so rapidly with yeast 
that the product is likely to be sour 
by morning. 

1 cake compressed yeast. 

2 cups sweet milk, scalded and 
cooled. 

2 tablespoons brown sugar. 

2 tablespoons lard. 

2% cups white cornmeal. 

1 cup sifted flour. 

1 teaspoon salt. 

2 eggs well beaten. 

Dissolve yeast and sugar in luke- 
warm milk and add melted fat. Stir 
in the cornmeal, flour, salt and add 
well beaten eggs. Beat thoroughly. 
Fill greased bowl two-thirds full. Set 
to rise in a warm place for about an 


hour. Be careful that it does not 
over rise. It should be baked as soon 
as light. The baking will require 


from twenty to thirty minutes, ac- 
cording to thickness of pone. 
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Apiary Near Dwelling 


Have you data in regard to laws in other 
States relating to locating bees? How close 
to a dwelling-house? How close to a barn? 
How close to a constantly traveled road? What 
protection has the beekeeper against spite 
work? Iowa. 


There ‘is very little specific legisla- 
tion in regard to bees. In a few 
States there are laws especially de- 
signed to protect the beekeeper from 
malicious persons who would poison 
his bees or destroy his property, but 
little or nothing defining the exact 
status of the bees. Most of our laws 
relating to this subject are court de- 
cisions which are based on general 
principles. An Iowa decision makes 
the following rule for cases of this 
kind: 

“Nothing could be done by the 
keeper of bees to protect all from 
their attacks. These might occur 
miles from the hives and beyond his 
reach. But they have fixed habita- 
tions . The location for these is al- 
ways a matter for his determination, 
and it is not too much to exact of him 
the exercise of ordinary prudence in 
so placing the hives as to avoid un- 
necessary danger to those who are 


likely to make lawful use of the 
premises or the highway nearby. In 
other words, he must so use his own 
as not to interfere with the rights of 
others.” 

It is clear enough that the bee- 
keeper has no legal right to con- 
tinue to keep bees where they are a 
constant source of annoyance or dan- 
ger to the public. While the city of- 
ficials are not permitted to pass a 
general ordinance prohibiting the 
keeping of bees within the corporate 
limits, they have ample authority to 
deal with each particular case, It 
all depends upon the circumstances of 
a particular case, and for this reason 
it would be very difficult to enact a 
statutory provision that would suit 
all cases. 

The habits of the bees place the 
beekeeper in a peculiar relation to 
the public and his best insurance is 
to make as many friends as possible. 
Gifts of honey to persons most likely 
to be annoyed are quite likely to save 
trouble later. 


Apiaries in Towns 
Some four or five years ago I was keeping 
bees, a dozen colonies, in my house-yard, ad- 
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jacent to the main street oi the town. As 
they became troublesome, the town council re- 
solved to make me move them. I forestalled 
trouble by offering to move to the edge of 
town, onto an unused street, if the town 
would give me the use of it indefinitely. This 
they did. This ground was then 300 feet 
from the nearest building. Since then a man 
has built a barn within .ity feet of the hives. 
Another man built a barn and implement shed 
within seventy-five feet of the hives. Last 
night at a meeting of the council a petition 
was presented asking that I be made to move 
my bees outside the corporation. This, I 
state, would be equivalent to driving me out 
of the business, as I know of no location I 
could use, considering my health and con- 
venience. 

What steps must I take? 

If they force me out of town, what can I 
do? Buck Grove, Iowa. 


Since the apiary is located on a city 
street it is probable that you can be 
compelled to vacate unless you can 
show that you are entitled to stay for 
a longer period for a consideration. 
To compel you to move beyond the 
bounds of the city is, however, an- 
other matter. It all depends upon the 
question of whether or not your bees 
are a nuisance. If the bees have be- 
come troublesome there is ample au- 
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thority of law to abate a nuisance 
and you may be compelled to take 
such steps as may be necessary to re- 
move the annoyance. If you can 
find another location inside the limits 
of the town where your bees will not 
be troublesome to the public, it would 
be difficult for the town council to 
compel you to get out. 

If you are legally forced to move, 
all you can do is to move or quit the 
business. Better call the attention 
of town officials to the fact that the 
Buck Grove apiary has become fa- 
mous and but for it few of the read- 
ers of the American Bee Journal 
would ever have known that there is 
such a town on the map. You might 
offer to build a fence around the 
apiary and give a bucket of Bonney 
honey for every sting. In that event 
the bees, even stings, might become 
quite popular. 

There are some purely local ques- 
tions at issue which can only be de- 
termined by an attorney who has fa- 
miliarized himself with all the details 
of the whole situation. 





Bee Conventions.—This is the list 
ot conventions so far arranged for 
this fall: 

Illinois—Nov. 14-15. 

Ohio—Nov. 23-24. 

Indiana—Nov. 26-27. 

Michigan—Nov. 27-28. 

Chicago N. W.—Nov. 30 and Dec. 1. 

Minnesota—Dec. 4-5. 

Iowa—Dec. 4-5. 

Wisconsin—Dec. 6-7. 

The Chicago Northwestern meeting 
will be held in room 138 of the Great 
Northern Hotel, Dearborn Street 
and Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 
Messrs. Root and Phillips are ex- 
pected to attend most of these meet- 
ings. The editor of the American 
Bee Journal expects to attend the 
Illinois, Michigan, Northwestern and 
Iowa meetings. 

JOHN C. BULL, 
Secretary National and Northwest- 
ern Associations. 


Convention Notice of Ontario Bee- 
keepers’ Association.—The Executive 
Committee of the Ontario Beekeep- 
ers’ Association has arranged to hold 
its annual convention at Hotel Carls- 
Rite, Toronto, on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, December 11, 12 
and 13, 1917. The following subjects 
= speakers have been arranged 
or: 

Mr. B. F. Kindig, State Apiary In- 
spector of Michigan, has consented 
to be present and speak on “Some 
Mistakes in Management in the Bee- 
Yard” and of “Retailing the Honey 
Crop.” 

Subjects discussed by Ontario 
members will be “Simple Methods of 
Rearing and Introducing Queens,” by 
John Newton, Thamesford; “Mys- 


terious Losses of Adult Bees,” by 
James Armstrong, Selkirk; Wm. 
Couse, Streetsville, and W. A. Chrys- 
ler, Chatham; “Out Apiaries,” by E. 
T. Bainard, Lambeth; “The Farmer 
Beekeeper,” by W. W. Webster, Lit- 
tle Britain; “Apiary Locations,” by 
H. G. Sibbald, Toronto; “Wintering,” 
by J. L. Byer, Markham, and “Bee- 
keeping Appliances,” by W. J. Craig, 
Brantford. 

There will also be question draw- 
ers and general discussions as oppor- 
tunity offers. 

On one of the convention evenings 
the members will have dinner to- 
gether at Hotel Carls-Rite, so that 
the social side of the convention may 
not be overlooked. 

This is the annual gathering of the 
beekeepers of Ontario. All are cor- 
dially invited, including those from 
across the line who can make it con- 
venient to attend. 

MORLEY PETTIT, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Guelph, Ont. 


Illinois State Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion—The sessions will be held in 
the sun parlor of the Leland Hotel, 
November 14 and 15, 1917, and the 
night meeting of the 14th will be in 
the Leland banquet hall. 

Call to order at 10 a. m. by Presi- 
dent Baxter, of Nauvoo, Ill. 

Invocation, Rev. C. Warber, Alham- 
bra, Ill. 

Welcome Address. 

Response and President’s address, 
by the President. 

Order of business: Reception of 
members, issuing of badges, and re- 
cess until noon to visit and get ac- 
quainted. 


Nove er 


Afternoon Session—First Day— 
Report of A. L. Kildow, State a- 
spector of Apiaries, Putnam, III. 


“Better Beekeeping,” Hon. N, &. 
France, Plattsville, Wis. 
Question Box—In order all le 


time. 
Night Session— 

“Beekeeping, North and South,” j1- 
lustrated—Frank C. Pellett, Atlar ic, 
Iowa. 

Second Day—Morning— 

“Space Between Frames” and <¢is- 
cussion, led by C. P. Dadant, of Ham- 
ilton, Ill. 

If we get into the Convention 
Chain with the other States we also 
hope to have with us Dr. Phillips, of 
Washington, D. C., and E. R. Root, 
of Medina, Ohio. 

Election of officers for 1918. 

Group photograph, to go in our 1917 
Report. 

Judging the exhibits; ballot by non- 
exhibitors. 

Second Day—Afternoon— 

Prize Essays—$5, $4, $3, $2, $1. 

Awards will be given on 150 pounds 
of comb honey and 150 pounds of ex- 
tracted honey. 

Handsome certificates will be is- 
sued to the winners of these awards, 
and upon winning either of them the 
third time, a valuable gold medal will 
be given the winner. (Explained fur- 
ther at our meeting). 

Miss Stewart, of 
again be our reporter. 

Our meeting is for women as well 
as men. 

Headquarters, Leland Hotel; rates, 
$1.25 and up; European plan. 





Chicago, will 


Honey in Place of Glycerine.—Re- 
ports indicate that in some European 
countries honey is being used quite 
extensively to replace glycerine in 
pharmaceutical preparations. 

Certain governments have already 
commandeered all glycerine available 
for the manufacture of explosives, 
and this has led to a search by drug- 
gists for something to take the place 
of glycerine. 

Honey is, of course, not a preserva- 
tive as is glycerine, and can only be 
substituted where the preparation is 
for immediate use. 

The probability of druggists in 
this country being unable to secure 
glycerine seems remote at this writ- 
ing, but should the conservation of 
our entire glycerine production for 
war purposes become necessary in 
the future, honey will undoubtedly be 
found of considerable use.—‘Mer- 
rill’s Messenger” for September. 


To the Honey Crop Reporters of 
the Bureau of Crop Estimates.—In 
view of the need for a greatly in- 
creased honey crop in 1918, beekeep- 
ers should at once complete prepara- 
tions for winter, so that every colony 
will be strong in bees next spring. It 
cannot be urged too strongly that 
these preparations be made immedi- 
ately. Do not be misled into believ- 
ing that no special care is needed in 
winter. Because of neglect at this 


time, honey crops of the following 
year are often reduced one-half and 
the ill effects of neglect are too well 

















yr ven to be debatable. Scarcely a 
wster passes that beekeepers all 
, the United States do not lose 
i( . of their colonies and usually 75% 
the remaining colonies are re- 
uced so that they cannot do their 

t the following summer. 
1 proper development in the 
ing, a normal colony of bees needs 
uty of protection from cold and 
nd. In winter they need only the 

‘ores and protection, but if abundant 
‘rotection is then given, the room 
‘or spring breeding may also be pro- 
vided at this time. If bees are prop- 
erly prepared for winter there is 
nething a beekeeper can do which 
will benefit a nOdrmal colony from Oc- 
tober 1 to swarming time. 

It is suggested that each colony be 
given two hive bodies (preferably 10- 
frame), the top body being well sup- 
plied with stores in addition to what 
honey may be in the lower body. This 
arrangement will provide abundant 
breeding room and stores. Beekeep- 
ers hesitate tc leave so much honey 
when they feel that they might sell 
it, but this honey is nct wasted. In 
almost every locality str.ong colonies 
can gather enough extra honey in the 
spring to more than replace what is 
consumed in winter and by spring 
breeding. It often costs more to win- 
ter weak colonies than strong ones, 
because weak colonies cannot take 
advantage of the earliest flows. 

Explicit directions for making win- 
ter packing cases are not necessary, 
for any beekeeper can devise a suit- 
able box. It is suggested that colo- 
nies be packed in groups of four with 
the hives touching each other, two 
facing east and two west, to reduce 
expense and labor. Packing should 
be provided on all sides, top and bot- 
tom. Four inches below, six inches 
on the sides and a foot on top will 
not be excessive. If the bottom or 
front of the hive is left unprotected, 


the bees will not receive the full 
benefit of the other packing. Any 
packing material, such as sawdust, 


planer shavings, finely cut straw or 
packed forest leaves, may be used and 
the case should be water proof. 
Roofing paper over the cover-is de- 
sirable. Some sort of tunnel through 
the packing is necessary for ventila~ 
tion and to permit flights in good 
weather. With abundant packing a 
small flight opening is best. Do not 
make an alighting board on the out- 
side of the case for it only serves to 
catch snow. Ventilation through an 
absorbent cover will do no harm, but 
is not essential if abundant packing 
is provided. Wind protection is 
necessary, and unless this is pro- 
vided heavy packing is of little value. 

rhe principles of outdoor wintering 
are discussed in Farmers’ Bulletin 


695, a copy of which may be had on' 


request. Every beekeeper should pay 
special attention to wintering this 
year, for the Nation needs a large 
honey crop next year.. It will always 
pay to give attention to this part of 
beekeeping, which is too often neg- 
lected. _Remember that proper win- 
tering is simple and inexpensive in 
time and money, since stores are 
saved and spring manipulations are 
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eliminated. The winter cases pay for 
themselves every year. You can car- 
ry no better insurance for a crop 
next year. 
E. F. PHILLIPS. 
Michigan Meeting.—The annual 
meeting of the Michigan Beekers As- 
sociation will be held at Saginaw 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 27 and 28, 1917. A program is 
now in course of preparation. Men 
prominent in the beekeeping industry 
both from within and without the 
State will be.present to offer to 
those attending the benefit of long 
and very valuable experiences. Ev- 
ery beekeeper is invited to attend. 
B. F. KINDIG. 


Don’t Miss It.— The Minnesota 
Beekeepers’ Association holds its an- 
nual meeting December 4 and 5, 1917, 
at Minneapolis, Minn. We expect an 
exceptionally good meeting, as usual, 
with many Minnesota beekeepers and 
outsiders taking prominent parts on 
the program. 

Every possible Minnesota bee- 
keeper should plan to attend and stay 
the two following days for the last 
two days of the 1917 session of the 
Minnesota Horticultural Society. 
Send to the Secretary, L. V. France, 
University Farm, St. Paul, Minn., for 
a program if you do not receive one 
by November 10. 

Boneset Yielding Honey.—I1 am 
sending you a sample of a couple of 
wevds that grow here and are get- 
ting scattered far and wide. I can’t 
find actyone who knows what they 
are. QCne kind grows from two feet 
to five feet high and comes from the 
root like the ironweed, but the other 
weed does not. 

The two plants are the finest honey 
plants I ever saw. The bees work on 
them from early till late. 

I have 82 colonies, but will only get 
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about 2,000 pounds this year. Last. 
year I had 62 colonies and they made 
5,300 pounds. This season has been 
the poorest in twenty years. 

If you know what these weeds are 
please answer through the American 
Bee Journal, of which I am a sub- 
scriber. 

Newton, IIl. 

These are both “thoroughworts” or 
“boneset.” They are fairly good 
honey plants, but the honey is not of 
very good quality. They blossom in 
August-September. The one is Eupa- 
torium urticaefolium, the other Eupa- 
torium serotinum. The first is also 
called “white snakeroot.” 

White snakeroot is supposed by 
some people to cause milk fever or 
trembles in animals feeding upon it. 
(Dr. .L. H. Pammel’s Manual of Poi- 
sonous Plants). 

Beekeeping in Virginia.—Virginia 
beekeepers are getting interested. 
The Brunswick County Beekeepers 
Association came into being at Law- 
renceville, Virginia, Saturday, Sep- 
tember 29. This new association be- 
gan because of the efforts of County 
Agent J. B. Lewis, and the assistance 
given him by Entomologist W. J. 
Schoene and Kenneth Hawkins, of 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, who have been doing ex- 
tension work in Virginia several 
weeks this summer. The officers named 
are J. T. Holloway, President; W. D. 
Kates, Vice President, and Dr. Rich- 
ard Manson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE 


Bureau of Markets 


Semi-Monthly Market News Bulletin 

This is the eighth of a series of 
similar reports which will be issued 
by this Bureau on the first and fif- 





WHITE SNAKEROOT IN PELLETT’S 


WILD GARDEN. 
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MINNESOTA HAS ONE OF THE LARGEST APPROPRIATIONS OF ANY STATE FOR PREMIUMS AT THE STATE FAIR. 
ARE SOME OF THE DIFFERENT UNIVERSITY DIVISION OF BEE CULTURE EXHIBITS AT THE STATE FAIR THIS YEAR. 
. An old way of beekeeping in Minnesota, log hive over fifty years old (Standing in front of Bee and Honey Building). 
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The modern way of Minnesota beekeeping. 


. Beekeepers’ workshop; demonstration of nailing up hives, etc. 
. Information Bureau and register for beekeepers. 


. Poster map of Minnesota showing the three large beekeeping regions of the State. 
. Partial sidewall view of exhibit. 


Apiary inspection exhibit was beside that of the University Division of Bee Culture. 
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teenth of each month during the 
honey- shipping season. The informa- 
tion is secured by representatives of 
the Bureau located in the markets, 
and is transmitted to Washington by 
wire. For the present the bulletins 
will be issued:only from Washington. 
These bulletins will be sent by mail 
free to any person requesting them. 
All inquiries should be addressed to 
Charles J. Brand, Chief, Washington, 
Db, <. 

Telegraphic Reports From Today’s 

Markets—Jobbing Prices 

(L. C. L. prices on large lots to 

jobbers). 

Note: Arrivals include 
during preceding two weeks. 
represent current quotations. 

Cincinnati—Arrivals, 1 car Wiscon- 
sin comb, 5 barrels and 6 cases Iowa, 
28 cases Michigan, 10 cases Alabama, 
1 barrel and 9 crates Kentucky; near- 
by receipts light. Demand good, mar- 
ket very strong, movement moderate, 
account of high prices. Extracted 


receipts 
Prices 


honey: Light amber, 15c; orange and 
white sage, 17c per pound. Comb 
honey: Fancy white heavy, $4.75; No. 


1, white heavy, $4.50 per 24-section 
case. 

St. Louis—Extracted honey: South- 
ern bright amber in barrels, 11%4-12c 
per pound; in cans, 12-12%c per 
pound. Beeswax: Light supplies; 
36-37c per pound. Honey arrivals: 1 
car Porto Rico and moderate 1. c. 1. 
Southern. 

Minneapolis—Light local receipts; 
no rail arrivals. Demand and move- 
ment slow, market steady. Colora- 
dos: White comb honey, 24-section 
cases, $4.00-$4.25. Extracted honey, 
white, in 60-lb. cans, mostly 14c per 
pound. Minnesotas: Comb honey, 24- 
section. cases, fancy, mostly 18c; 
choice mostly 16-17c per section. Ex- 
tracted honey: White, in 5 and 10- 
lb pails, mostly 15-l6c per pound. 

St. Paul— Arrivals, approximately 
700 cases Minnesota comb, 10 cans 
extracted and 2 barrels; approxi- 
mately 1020 lbs. mixed comb and ex- 
tracted from Wisconsin, 1 car from 
Ohio, mostly extracted, and light lo- 
cal comb receipts. Demand moder- 
ate, market firm. Minnesota and Wis- 
consin: White comb, 24-section cases, 
18-19c per section; extra fancy, small 
lots, 20c per section; no sales extract- 


ed honey reported. Beeswax: no 
sales reported. 
Chicago—No carlot arrivals; re- 


ceipts from nearby States very light. 
Demand active, market strong. Comb 
honey: White clover, fancy mostly 
22c per pound; No. 1, 20-2lc per 
pound, Extracted honey: Fancy white 
clover and basswood, mostly 15c per 
pound; other stock 13%4-14%c per 
pound. Extracted honey: California, 
practically cleaned up; no sales re- 
ported. Beeswax, 35-38c per pound, 
according to purity. 

Denver — Arrivals, approximately 
3500 cases white comb and 60,000 Ibs. 
white to light amber extracted. De- 
mand and movement moderate for 
comb; demand light, movement drag- 
gy for extracted honey; market firm. 
Quality and condition generally good. 
White comb honey: Firsts, $4.05 per 
24-section case; seconds, $3.60. Ex- 
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tracted honey: White to light am- 


ber, 14%-1l5c per pound. Beeswax: 

Receipts very light; price to pro- 

ducer, 34c per pound. 
Philadelphia — Arrivals, 300 cases 


and 35 kegs extracted, approximately 
1200 cases comb, all from New York 
State; approximately 100 cases local 
comb; no imported stock arrived. De- 
mand moderate, market steady. Few 
sales Southern extracted; amber, 11- 
11%c per pound. New Yorks: quality 
only fair; very few sales of mixed 
grades; light amber to white, 19c per 
pound. Beeswax, demand slow, mar- 
ket steady, 37-38c per pound. 
New York—Arrivals, 1 car Cali- 
fornia, 5 barrels Florida, 15 barrels 
Key West, 9 barrels Texas, 39 half- 
barrels Texas, 408 barrels Porto Rico, 
871 barrels Santo Domingo, 216 bar- 
rels Cuban, 30 cases British Hon- 
duras. Market fair, demand moder- 
ate. Extracted honey: West India, 
$1.25-$1.50, mostly $1.35-$1.40 per gal- 


lon; California, dark, 12%-l3c per 
pound; light, 14-14%c per pound. 
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Comb honey, per 12 sections, $3. Ex- 


port: demand slow; market quiet; no 
prices reported. Beeswax: Arrivals, 
328 packages Cuba, 421 packages 


Santo Domingo. Market quiet, de- 
mand slow. Yellow stock, 3814-40c 
per pound; dark stock, 36-38c per 
pound. 


Kansas City—Comb honey arrivals, 
1 car Colorado, approximately 100 
cases native by express. Extracted, 
120 cans Colorado. Demand and 
movement moderate, market firm. 
Colorados: Comb honey, quality and 
condition good, 24-section cases, few 
fancy, $4.50; No. 1, $4.35; No. 2, $4.15. 
Extracted honey, white and extra 
light amber, 14-15c per pound; dark 
and extra dark, 10-12c per pound. 
Native comb honey: all sales in small 
lots; quality and condition good; 24- 
section cases, mostly $4.50. Beeswax, 
approximately 400 pounds arrived; 
demand limited, market steady; all 
sales in small lots; mostly 40c per 
pound. 





Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
Dr. MILLER, MARENGO, IL. 
He does NuT answer See- keeving auestions by mail. 


It is inferred that all readers have access to the book “A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping 


Questions.” 


This will avoid duplication in answering, as the book contains answers to practically 


all questions ordinarily asked on beekeeping. Subjects not specifically treated, or which are not 
clear to the reader will be further explained in this department at the request of any subscriber. 


Drones—Splints—Diseased Hive 


1. Why do drones buzz around in front of 
a hive apparently anxious for bees to swarm, 
if drones do not mate with queens at swarming 
time? 

2. Where do you get the splints you use for - 
fastening foundation in the frame? Do you 
split them out by hand? 

3. Would broom splints be heavy enough? 

4. Would a hive that had bees die of foul- 
brood in it be safe to use again without fumi- 
gating , but painted on the inside? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


I don’t know. In some cases 
I think queens do mate at swarming time: 
2. I bought them from the A. I. Root Co. 


ANSWERS.—1. 


3. They might be heavy enough, but other- 
wise objectionable. 

4..Some would think it unsafe, while some 
think such a hive can be safely used with 
neither painting no fumigation of any kind. I 
should not be afraid to risk it. 


Keeping Foundation and Combs Over 
Winter 


1. How is foundation kept over winter. Is 


it just as good the next spring? 
_2. How are empty combs kept over winter? 
Combs with uncapped honey? With capped 


honey? ILLINOIS. 


ANSWERS.—1. No special care is needed in 
keeping it over, and it will be good to use the 
next spring or five years later. 

2. Empty combs may 
where, but it is well if 


be kept almost any- 
they are allowed to 
freeze, so as to destroy any eggs or larve of 
the bee-moth. Combs with honey, either cap- 
uncapped, should be kept where it is 
warm and dry. 


ped or 


Granulated Honey in July 
I beg to inquire if it would interest you as 
a beekeeper to know that my new comb honey, 
produced since the latter part of May, became 


badly granulated by the middle of July, a 
hive-body used as a super and containing about 
60 pounds of otherwise first-class honey be- 
ing practically all more or less granulated. I 
found some which could have been made only 
a few days, and still uncapped, where two 
frames had previously been removed, to be 
almost solid sugar. This occurred about the 
tenth of July. I found the same condition in 
the bottom of a number of other hives; how- 
ever, have not as yet removed the section su- 
pers, but fear my entire crop is in like con- 
dition. 

I have had experience with bees and honey 
here in this locality for the past twenty years 
and have never before known such a state of 
affairs, only occasionally a few of the last- 
made sections being more or less granulated 
when removed from the hive at Christmas 
time, which I credited to some late honey- 


plant. 

As yet the source is all a mystery. How- 
ever, I shall make an investigation of the mat- 
ter for solution. VIRGINIA. 

ANSWER.—Something of this kind has been 
reported before, but it is very unusual, and it 
would be interesting to know the source of 
the honey. Even then what could be done 
about it? 


Granulated Comb Honey 


1. Is there any way to prevent comb honey 
from granulating in cold weather? If so, how? 

2. If granulated, is there any way it can ve 
brought back to the liquid state. MAINE 


ANSWERS.—1. There is no small difference in 
honey as to the matter of granulating, and 1 
am not able to say about all kinds, but I know 
that some kinds can be kept through the se- 
vere freezing of a Northern winter without 
granulating or having the combs crack. I put 
some sections of clover honey in an attic where 
it was as cold as it had been hot in summer, 
but the combs kept beautifully. I suppose that 
the roasting of the summer ripened it so 
thoroughly that the freezing of winter could 
not affect it. 
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2. I doubt if there is any way to liquify the 
honey satisfactorily without melting the comb. 


Clover Honey 

You were asked in the last Bee Journal 
about sweet clover honey and you answered 
that you did not know much about it, so I am 
sending you a section by mail and swear this 
is pure white sweet clover honey, as I am lo- 
cated where clover is heavy, and when it is in 
bioom the bees seem to work on it altogether. 
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reel, or should some other lubricant be ap- 
plied? 

3. In the spring of the year I usually place 
ove~ each of my colonies a few combs with an 
excluder over the brood-nest. Last June, when 
very strong colonies would cast a swarm, there 
woudl be from half a dozen to fifty or more 
seemingly perfectly normal drone larve in 
these upper stories. How did the queen get 
the eggs above the excluder? 

4. 1 had a poor queen in one colony. I 
killed her and placed the brood over a strong 





A CHURCH BUILT OF HONEY. GEO. F. BOWERSOX BELIEVES IN THE STRENGTH 
OF ADVERTISING. HE BUILT THIS CHURCH, WHICH STANDS ON A FOUNDATION 
16x20 [NCHES FOR EXHIBITION PURPOSES, AND IT ACCOMPLISHED ITS PURPOSE. 


I had 175 stands spring count, and increased 
to 260. I expect to harvest six tons of honey 
or better. I am running for both comb and ex- 
tracted. Tell us in your next Jéurnal what 
you think of sweet clover honey. 
WYOMING. 


ANSWER.—The sample received is unlike 
what has been generaily described as sweet- 
clover honey, as it has no greenish tinge and 
no vanilla flavor. Both honey and comb are 
remarkable for whiteness; indeed, in that re- 
spect it seems the most beautiful I ever saw. 
Whether it be genuine sweet clover or not, 
anyone who gets a crop of such beautiful 
honey is to be congratulated. 


Clearing Wax—Queen Introduction 


1. When fastening foundation in sections, a 
certain portion of the wax runs off the hot 
plate and becomes badly smoked and _ discol- 
ored. Do you know of any plan by which this 
wax could be freed from this objectionable 
color? 

2. When extracting, will the flowing honey 
sufficiently lubricate the lower bearing of the 


Novembe 


+ 


colony with a young and very vigorous quec 
with excluder between; about a week or t 
days later I examined this brood and was 
tonished to find a queen-cell with a freshly-1: 
egg in it. How did this get above when th: 
was an excluder between the two hive-bodi 
Did you ever have a similar experience? 

5. I follow your plan when a swarm issu 
removing the brood and preparing a hive 
the swarm upon returning will occupy the o1 
inal stand and I usually expect to find 
young queen laying within about three we: 
in the removed brood. This past seasor 
found laying workers had begun their wo-k 
prior to the time when I expected a layin; 
queen. This happened in three cases. Is t 
unusual? Did you ever have similar’ experi 
ence? 

6. In 1916 I had considerable difficulty 
getting young queens to mate and return to t 
colony safely. I was informed by a beekee; 
that this was the result of following the Miller 
plan of hiving the swarm on the old stand and 
removing the brood. He says this plan results 
in queens of weakened vitality on account of 
drawing the field bees to the swarm. Inasmuch 
as I have some of the most vigorous queen\ 
and consequently some of the strongest colo- 
nies in this locality, I, of course, do not 
agree with him. What do you think about 1 

INDIANA. 


a 


Answers.—l. I don’t know, but I should 
expect it might settle clear if merely melted 
and allowed to remain liquid for a considerable 
time, so as to have time to settle. About such 
things the Dadants know more in a minute 
than I do in a day, and they may have some 
thing to say. 

(When fastening foundation in sections the 
sheet should be just allowed to touch the hot 
plate and slip off onto the section, without any 
loss of wax. Perhaps a few drops would be 
lost in the course of an hour. If beeswax is 
allowed to get overheated on a hot plate, it is 
burnt more or less, and it would be very diffi- 
cult to give it back a good color.—C. P. D.) 

2. Where honey touches, no other lubricant 
is needed. 

(This is absolutely correct. But when you 
want to use your extractor again, after having 
used honey on it as a lubricant, you will find 
that it has gummed the bearings so as to make 
it almost impossible to turn the crank, espe- 
cially if it has stood a long time. A little hot 
water will dissolve this “gum” without effort— 
. 2. a 

3. I don’ t know. Could it be that the work- 
ers carried up the eggs? 

4. I have had queen-cells reared in combs 
that were given empty over an excluder—I 
think two or three cases—and I don’t know 
how to acc-unt for it unless the workers car- 
ried up the eggs. 

5. I never had a like experience, I think, 
and I think it is very unusual. 

6. The first queen-cell is sealed before the 
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varm issues , and the only harm that could 
me to the young queen would be by being 
ied in her cell. In that case I should ex- 
et some of the worker-brood would be 
lled to death, and I never knew that to hap- 


Cyprian Bees 
1. In the August number one of the ques- 
ners said that he had a colony of pure Cy- 
in bees. I would like to get his name. 
» Is it too late to transfer bees in Septem- 
ber? WEST VIRGINIA. 


Answers.—l. John S. Kaspar, Solon, Iowa. 

2, You might transfer in September o1 
later, but it would be better to wait till spring, 
ind perhaps still better, till swarming. 


Increasing 

1. In making increase could I put a hive 
with combs on a strong colony, leave it long 
enough to get full of bees, then move the old 
colony, leaving the new hive with combs on 
the old stand, then put in a queen in a mating 
cage 

2. Would this same plan work, only depend- 
ing entirely on field ~ees coming back to the 


old stand? MARYLAND. 
AnsWERS.—1. It might work well if brood 
were in the combs left on the old stand. 
2. Yes; but it 
cess if the queen were left on the old stand. 


would be more sure of suc 


Foulbrood—Queen Taking Wing 

1. Having found American foulbrood in my 
colonies and wanting to clean them up, I asked 
a prominent beekeeper and supply dealer what 
was the way to do it. fe advised to give full 
sheets and put the diseased colony over a 
new hive with bee-escape between and save the 
young bees. I did this about the middle of 


august. I saved the young bees, but I find I 
still have the foulbrood in the new _ brood- 
frames. I burned up everything in the old 


hive as soon as young brood hatched and went 
below. The other two hives were shaken on 
foundation. Everything burnt. The last two 
show no sign of disease. What is the matter 
with the first case? . 

2. I bought three Italian queens, wishing to 
have good young queens in the above colonies. 
After killing the old queens I introduced 
young queens and on the third day I opened up 
hives to see how they were doing. Upon open- 
ing one of the hives I found the young queen 
on the third frame taken out and as soon as the 
frame was raised out of the hive the queen 
took wing and flew away. Everything seemed 
normal in the hive. What caused her to tly 
away? OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. The matter was that there was 
no treatment to make a cure. 
carry the disease through the excluder just 
as well as if no excluder had been there. 

2. She was probably 
th:ng happens rarely. 


The bees could 


frightened. Such a 
If you remain quiet the 


queen usually returns. 


Thwarting Swarming 

Please make such comment as will occur to 
you upon the experiences I had with the 
excluder plan | of thwarting swarming, as set 
forth in your “Fifty Years.” Last year I tried 
it, exactly as you advise. “Empty” frames | 
interpreted literally, in that the frames I used 
were entirely empty. The result was in every 
one of the five cases, that there was an im- 
mense lot of work by the bees in the part of 
the hive-body left vacant, leaving a great mess 
of honey and brood in irregularly built combs, 
making it quite a task to save what bees 1 
could. It later on appeared that in four cases, 
the queen remained intact, the fifth seemed 
soon to have re-queened itself, and to the best 
of my knowledge there was not any swarming, 
only every one of the frames was filled with 
brood and as the frames were not wired, they 
had to be carefully handled. 

This year I tried the plan again and used 
wired frames, placing in each hive as many as 
seven, so as to make sure that whatever work 
was done would be in those wired frames. 
rhis year this was done rather late in the sea- 
son, as not before did the bees seem to feel 
like Swarming. The season, as a whole, hav- 
ing been decidedly poor, work in the frames 
was done in but half of the colonies, and in 
such the queens «-nder the excluder produced 
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quite a lot of brood and eggs. There was also 


a lot of drone-comb, so now I think that one 
ought, not only to use wired frames, but also 
frames with foundation, so as to have the 
building done most satisfactorily. My _ ques- 
tion now is, supposing that one leaves the ex- 
cluder arrangement as made, twelve days at 
least and, if then there is in the lower hive- 
body quite a lot of eggs and brood, would it be 
right when reducing the colony to one hive- 
body, to give to that one all the brood of both 
bodies? Would doing this leave ineffective the 
work for preventing swarming? The question 
has arisen with me whether it will really 
thwart swarming if there is as little hindrance 
to the queen going on with egg-laying, as is 
the case when one gives frames with full 
foundation below; all of is when included 
with the re-consolidation after twelve days at 
least, would seem to eal with the colony as 
much brood and eggs as it would have had, 
even if there had been no_ contra-swarming 


manipul:z ation whatever? On the other hand, in 
my experience at least, both Miller and Da- 
dant are not warranted in giving below either 
no frames at all, or but two or three “empty” 


frames. PENNSYLVANIA. 


ANnSWER.—When I 
very 


read 


puzzled to 


letter I 
understand 


your was 


much why your 


bees should act so differently from mine. I 


have had experience with very many more than 


built out 
never 


five cases. and never had any comb 


side the few frames and enough 


brood to be counted a serious loss if all were 
taken for wax. A possible explanation comes 
at the last, when you speak of leaving the 
queen in the lower story with the few frames 
and the rest of the hive vacant until “after 
twelve days, at least.” I never tried it longer 
than a week to ten days. In my book I speak 
of no longer time—but I can easily believe that 
after the ten days the bees would do a whole 


lot of work in the next two or more days. 


Answering your question, if you should 


leave the queen below for twelve days or more. 
and then put in the lower story the brood of 
both stories, I think it would work all right, 
and be just as effective in preventing swarm 
ing, only you would have to look out for 
queen-cells reared in the story not having the 
queen. 


As regards not being warranted in giving be- 
low two or three empty f: 
that it many times, 
all right. 


ames, I can only say 
and it worked 
But I should not feel warranted n 
leaving them thus for 


I have done 


“twelve days at least.” 


Feeding Honey—Strengthening Colo- 
nies. 
_1. When giving solid combs 
time of the year, in what 
chamber would you —_ 
2. Would you advise 
of the tower part of the 
3. Would you advise 


at this 
the brood- 


of honey 
part of 
them? 
breaking the 
cor nb? 


cappings 


buying queenless bees 


from the south in the early spring to assist 
weak colonies? 

4. How would you introduce those bees? 

5. Would you r age the queen? 

6. How many acres of alsike grown for seed 
would you consider necessary to give a good 
surplus under average conditions? 

OHIO. 

ANSWERS.—1. I don’t suppose it makes very 


much difference, and they 
somewhere near the 
2. No. 
3. Yes; but 
ter bees are 
, 4. I’ve had 


troducing such 


might as well be put 


center. 


not too early. Time 
flying freely. 


practically no 


enough af 


experience in in- 


aueenless bees; but should ex- 


pect no trouble in introducing them without 


any preliminaries, 


filled, 


have not 


their 


likely 


provided honey-sacs 


are well to be if their 


as they are 


stores run short. 


5. The bees being consciously queenless and 


in a panicky condition, there seems no need to 


cage the queen, but in case the bees to be in- 


troduced are two or three times as many as 
the bees already with the 
harm to cage her for 


6. I don’t know. 


jueen, it might be no 
two or three days. 


It’s a hard thing to tell 
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anything about. There is no sort of definite 


knowledge as to how much potential honey 
there is in an acre of alsike But if there is 
less than the bees can gather from other 
sources, then every drop that can be gathered 


from alsike will be so much added surplus. 


Newspaper Pian of Uniting 


I wished to unite two colonies, so I placed 
one above the other with a thickness of news- 
paper between them, killing the queen in the 
upper one. Three days later they had 
gnawed through the paper and apparently had 
the colony spirit. Wishing to remove the top 
hive without bees, I put a bee-escape between 
the hives. I neglected to look after the colo- 
nies for about two weeks, thinking they would 
all go to the lower hive and needed no at- 
tention. Upon opening the top hive I found 
all of the bees dead, having died apparently of 
starvation, for there was no honey in the cells. 
What do you think was the reason for them 
not uniting? OHIO. 

Answer.—It is possible that cool weather 
was to blame. The paper was gnawed through, 
and the bees of the two hives were apparently 
on good terms. Then you put a bee-escape be- 
tween the two hives, which separated them ito 
a large extent, and a spell of cool weather oc- 


curring, the bees in the 


upper hive starved 
leave the cluster. 


guess, 


rather than to 
that’s 


have on 


Of course, 


only a but it’s the best guess I 


hand. 


Questions From China 


_ 1. Are there any queen-breeders in the Phil- 
ippine Islands? 
2. Can the queen and the nuclei be sent 


from America to Shanghai by mail? 

3. Are there any differences between three- 
banded and golden Italian queens and their 
workers? CHINA 


Answers.—1. I don’t know of any, and yet 
there may be. 

2. I don’ but under present war con- 
ditions it is not very likely they could be sent 
successfully. 


t know, 


3. The workers of three-banded Italians have 
three bands, 
dark. 
black 


as the 


and the queens are more or less 
Indeed, some queens may be as dark as 
while their workers are as light 
workers of the lighter queens. The 
workers of goldens are supposed to have five 
yellow bands, and the queens are likely to be 
very yellow. 


queens, 








FOR SALE—28,000 Ibs fine quality raspberry- 

milkweed honey in new 60-lb cans (2 in 
case). Write for prices. Sample free. Would 
like to hear from carload buyers with best of- 





fers. P. W. Sowinski, Bellaire, Mich. 
FOR SALE—Extracted buckwheat honey in 
170-lb. kegs. 
N. L. Stevens, Venice Center, N. Y. 





WANTED—Small lots of grade honey for 
baking purposes, C. W. Finch, 
1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, III. 


“WORTH OF BEE SUPPLIES, ait 
boxed, ready to ship at once; 275,000 brood- 
frames, also shallow of all kinds 100 and 200 
in a box; some bargains. Send me a list of 
what you want. I can save you money. Cata- 
log free. Chas. Mondeng, 

146 Newton Ave., N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


1 Am Ready to Book Orders Now 
for spring delivery for Italian bees in pound 
poear at $1.40 per pound. Tested queens, 
$1.2 Untested, 90c, 6 for $5.00. Safe ar- 
a " guaranteed. Free from disease. 
Cc 


H. COBB, Belleville, Ark. 


$30,000 











Write for Price List and 
Booklet descrip- 
tive of 


HIGH GRADE 


Italian Queens 
And Bees by the Pound 
JAY SMITH 
1159 DeWolfe St. 
Vincennes, Ind. 
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Special Subscription Offers 


OF THE 


American Bee Journal 
IN COMBINATION WITH BEE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


In order to give subscribers a chance to get a good Bee Book and effect a saving at the same 
time, we are giving below our special offers on such combinations. 


Anyone desiring description and summary of different Bee Books should ask for our book 


catalog. It is sent free. 


The Most Popular 
A.B.J. 


BEE BOOKS 


Book alone Book 
postpaid postpaid 


Na ene ene $ .15 $1.00 
First Lessons in Beekeeping ~--------~- 1.00 1.75 
Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Ques- 

ES, ee ee 125 1.75 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee—Revised-_- 1.50 2.00 
Langstroth—Reprint of Original Edition- 1.00 1.75 
Doolittle—Scientific Queen Rearing ---_. .50 1.25 
A Year’s Study in the Out Apiary (Doo- 

ID iene tncetiinertiticnbinninnecaanipnintiinintincaniiitiavn , 1.25 
Productive Beekeeping (Pellett) ~------- 1.75 2.50 
Fifty Years Among the Bees (Dr. Miller). 1.00 1.75 
Beekeeping (Phillips) ~----.-----------_- 200 2.50 
A. B. C. and X. Y. Z. of Bee Culture 

NN aia itl hein ibteeiemamiaahnleseiidainhniin 2.50 3.00 
How to Keep Bees (Comstock) ~--------- 100 1.75 


Canadian Postage on Combinations, 15c extra; 
Foreign, 25c. 


Magazines in Combination 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL One Year— 


Waite erent POO eos eed $1.25 
With Green's Fruit Grower. ...............: 125 
With American Poultry Advocate ~--------- 1.25 
Weitlt Pournty Miecess ..2.......- 0 =4--25.. 125 
With Farm Journal (5 years) ................ 1.50 
With Successtul Farming .................<. 1.25 
With.Facm and Fireside ...............555 1.25 
With Ladies’ Home Journal —............... 2.50 
I a caine aienls 1.85 
WIE UINOOIERS OY oonconcasencucaccsanues= 2.00 
NNO CIO REID, oo een 1.25 
With Country Gentleman ---------------_--- 2.00 
With Youth's Companion —.................. 2.75 


Canadian and Foreign Postage Extra. 


Send us a list of books and magazines you want. 














OTHER BEE BOOKS 


IN COMBINATION 
A.B. J. 
l yr. and 
Book alone Book 
Postpaid postpaid 


Advanced Bee Culture (Hutchinson) ee $1.75 


Life of the Bee (Maeterlinck) ~_________ 15e 225 
Manual of the Apiary (Cook) ~-__-_-____ 1.20 2.00 
Quinby’s New Beekeeping ~---__-_.-_____ 100 1.75 
townsend s Bee Book .................... 0 66125 
Southern Bee Culture (Wilder) ~-_______ SO 125 
Lore of the Honey Bee (Edwards) ~______ 2.00 2.75 
Bee People (Morley) ~-............_..._ LO 6229 
Bee Master of Warrilow -----.....______ 60 1.50 
I scan ence lahiaiaaadindianieieninis 75 = 1.50 
Alexander’s Practical Writings ~----_____ S 1 
OE ORE IS Orenae SO 135 
British Beekeepers’ Guide ~-_----________ 100 1.75 
The Honey Bee (Cowan) -----.---_:_____ 1.00 1.75 
eee 110 1.85 
Co ee | ae eee 1.00 1.75 
ee 2.00 2.75 


Canadian Postage on all Combinations, 15c; 
Foreign, 25c. 


Bee Paper Combinations 


American Bee Journal, one year, $1___-_ ) Both $1.50 
: ‘ > Canadian 
Gleanings in Bee Culture, one year, $1__- ( postage 
} 40c extra 
American Bee Journal, one year, $1_____ Both $1.50 
A > Canadian 
Domestic Beekeeper, one year, en ae \ postage 
° . 20c extra 
( Formerly Beekeepers’ Review ) 


All Three Bee Papers as above for ____________ $2.25 
Canadian Postage, 65c. ; 


We will quote our best prices. 


Our regular subscription prices on American Bee Journal are, 1 year, $1; 


2 years, $1.75; 3 years, $2.50; 5 years, $4. 


SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Iil. 
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Classified Department 


Advertisements in this department will be 
rted at 15 cents per line, with no discounts 
iny kind. Notices here cannot be less than 
lines. If wanted in this department, you 
t say so when ordering. 


BEES AND QUEENS 


PITELPS’ Golden Italian Queens will please 


you. 


BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. - H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 84 Cortland St., New York City. 

















TESTED leather-colored queens, $2.00; after 
June 1, $1.50; untested, $1.00; $10 per doz. 
A. W. Yates, 3 Chapman St., Hartford, Conn. 





PHEI PS’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 





VIGOROUS, prolific Italian Queens, $1.00; 6, 
$5.00, June ist. My circular gives best 

methods of introduction. A. V. Small, 
2308 Agency Road, St. Joseph, Mo. 


THREE-BANDED ITALIANS—One, 75c; 6, 
$4.00; 12, $7.50. Tested, 1, $1.00; 6, $5.70; 
12, $10.75 
Cotton Belt ‘Apiaries, Box 88, Roxton, Tex. 








FOR SALE—In their season, Italian queens, 
bees and honey. For prices on bees and 
queens send for circular, or see our large add. 





in May or June issue. . G. Quirin, 
Bellevue, Ohio. 
GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 


wokers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1 each; test- 
ed, $2; breeders, $5 and $10. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





PHELPS’ Golden Italian Queens combine the 
qualities you want. They are great honey 
gatherers, beautiful and gentle. Mated, $1; 6, 
$5; tested, $3; breeders, $5 and $10. 
C. W. Phelps & Son, 
8 Wilcox St., Binghampton, N. Y 





BEES WANTED—50 to 100 or more colonies 
of bees in movable-frame hives. Must be 
strong and healthy and free from disease. Send 
full description and price. . 
A. F. Lewis, Le Roy, Minn. 





WANTED—One to two hundred colonies of 
bees. A. M. Eggerth, Guttenberg, Iowa. 


MY BRIGHT ITALIAN QUEENS will be 
ready to ship after April 1 at 75c each. Send 

for price list. Safe arrival and satisfaction 

guaranteed. M. Bates, Greenville, Ala. 








FOR SALE—110 colonies bees in 10-frame 
dovetailed hives, with inner covers, Acme 
covers, and all on combs built from full sheets 
wired foundation. This is a 100 per cent pay- 
ing investment. Price and description on ap- 
plication, Extracted. Location with outfit. 
Custer Battlefiel Apiaries, Hardin, Mont. 








FOR SALE—Fifty colonies Italian bees in 10- 
frame dovetailed hives, with one deep super 
and extracting combs and with wood and zinc 
excluders. Price, $6 each, at the bee-yard. If 
you mean business enclose 2-cent stamp for re- 
ply. A. J. Diebold, Seneca, Ill. 





FOR SALE—A splendid apiary of 100 colo- 

nies of Italian bees in 8-frame hives, in one 
of the best locations for quantity and_ quality 
of honey. No disease in this part of Nevada. 
Yard is fenced. There is a comb-honey house, 
extracting house on two levels, 8-frame power 
extractor, one h. p. engine. Have unlimited 
supplies, both comb and extracting. Price of 
bees, $6 per colony for quick sale. Hives will 
be left full of good honey. Other stuff, as 
much as desired, at bargain prices. Everything 
of the best and in good condition. 

J. E. Patton, LaMoille, Nevada. 





FOR SALE—Having been drafted, I offer for 

sale 25 colonies of bees in two-story 10- 
frame hives for 41/4 plain sections; combs all 
built from full sheets wired foundation, but 
three hives which are built from starters. Hives 
f Root and Lewis make and painted white. 
Bees will be ready for shipment after the fall 
‘low. Hives will be heavy with honey and bees 
are «ll strong and healthy. Price, $5 per col- 
ony. Harry Brown, R No. 2, Jerseyville, Ill. 
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FOR SALE—Three hundred and fifty colonies 
of bees in ten-frame dovetailed hives; all in 
good condition and in a good locality. For 
particulars write to . W. Pease 
Harpers Ferry, Iowa. 
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WANTED—To buy, a quantity of dark and 
amber honey for baking purposes. 
A. G. Woudman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


SUPPLIES 











HONEY AND BEESWAX 





RENDER your own combs and cappings with- 
out trouble or expense; make foundation for 
yourself and others easy. Address, 
J. J. Angus Grand Haven, Mich. 





WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, and bees- 
wax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
6A12t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 





WANTER—Beeswax at all times in any quan- 
tity, for cash or in exchange for supplies. 
Dadant & Sons, Hamilton, Ill. 





FOR SALE—One or 100 barrels mild flavored 
light amber honey just right for blending 

with northern honeys. For sample and price 

t. o. b. New York address, 

Elton Warner’s Apiaries, San Juan, Porto Rico. 





FOR SALE—Clover, heartsease, No. 1 white 
comb, $3.50 per case; fancy, $3.75; extra 
fancy, $4.00; 24 Danz. sections to case, ex- 
tracted, 120-lb. cases, 15c per Ib. 
. A. Latshaw, Carlisle, Ind. 





CHAS. ISRAEL BROS. CO., 486 Canal St., 

New York. Established 1878. We are in 
the market for both comb and extracted honey. 
Send prices delivered New York; state the 
quantities you have and how packed, and send 
samples. 





WANTED—White or light amber extracted 
honey in any quantity. Kindly send sample, 

tell how honey is packed and your lowest cash 

price. E. B. Rosa, Monroe, Wis. 


FOR SALE—Michigan’s best white extracted 
honey in packages as desired; also comb 
honey. 
A. G. Woodman Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED—Shipments of old comb and cap- 
pings for rendering. We pay the highest 
cash and trade prices, charging but 5c a 
pound for wax rendered. 
The Fred W. Muth Co., 
204 Walnut St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 














PICK UP some easy money gathering butter- 


flies, insects. I buy 750 kinds. Some $1-$7. 
Intensely interesting. 2-c stamp brings pros- 
pectus. Get posted. Sinclair, 


Box 244, D., 41, Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIBERIAN FUR FARM, Hamilton, Canada, 

breeds foxes, marten, mink, ermine, skunks 
and black Siberian hares. Information’ and 
price list free. Write address plainly. 








FOR SALE—Best quality foundation. 
‘ Angus, Grand Haven, Mich. 





FOR SALE—Cedar or pine dovetailed hives, 
also full line of supplies, including Dadant’s 

foundation. Write for satalog. 
E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 


FOR SALE—Queen Excluders, 
Write for prices and photo. 
D. G. Little, Hartley, Iowa. 


FOR SALE—100 second-hand 
cans; in good condition. 
John Kneser, Hales Corners, Wis. 


HONEY LABELS 


HONEY LABELS—We have just issued a 
new and up-to-date catalog of honey labels 
and stationery. Write for your copy. Neat la- 
bels and quick delivery guaranteed, 
American Bee Journal, Hamilton, Il. 





new style; 





5-gal. honey 











SEND TODAY for samples of latest honey la- 
bels. Not only the most attractive, but also 
the lowest in price. Cat. free. Liberty Pub. Co., 
Sta. D, Box 4-H. Cleveland, Ohio. 


WANTED 


WANTED—Your old combs, cappings or slum- 
gum to render into beeswax by our high 

steam pressure wax presses. 
Dzedant & Sons, Hamilton, Iu. 











WANTED—To hear from parties having foun- 
dation mills to sell, either new or needing 


slight repairs. . 
J. J. Angus Grand Haven, Mich. 











Everybody knows Campbell 


and catalog free. Address, 





the father of dry farming. Everybody knows that 
he started this great movement for Scientific Farming that is chaneing the desert 
into a garden. But everybody does not know that there is a great school, the 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF SOIL CULTURE 


where the Campbell System of Scientific Soil Tillage and Crop Growing are taught 
by mail, where a thorough knowledge of Scientific Agriculture can be secured with- 
out leaving home, at a very small expense. é k I . 
farmer, send for the Campbell literature, Campbell’s Scientific Farmer, the Camp- 
bell manuals, and a catalog of the Campbell Correspondence School. 


CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
325 Broadway - 







If you area farmer or expect to bea 







Sample copy 






- Billings, Montana 








Canada, $1.00 a year. 


(2N@ (2NONANINONONDNIAN ON 


The CANADIAN HORTICULTURIST 
AND BEEKEEPER 


The only bee publication in Canada 


It is the official organ of the Ontario Beekeepers’ Association, and hasincor- ) 
porated with it the former Canadian Bee Journal. 
Beekeeping and Horticulture inits various : 
to form a live, attractive, and practical monthly magazine. ; 
Well illustrated and up-to-date. Subscription price postpaid. 
United States, $1.25 a year. 
Sample copy sent free on request. 


The Horticultural Publishing Co., Limited, Peterboro, Ont., Can. 


aN ha aN ha ha hE ha ha ha haa hE ha aE AE AG iE AE AE AE AE Aa AE AG “>” 


branches are effectively combined DP) 


Foreign, $1.50 a year 


VAL 
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Crop Reports and Market Conditions 


CROP AND MARKET REPORTS 


There is little to report since our last issue as to 
change in estimates of crop totals. Many reporters state 
that they have had only about a third of a crop, while 
many others are nearly normal. A slow fall flow through- 
out the middle west has put the bees in good shape for 
winter and made some little surplus. 


HONEY ON HAND—SALES—PRICES ASKED 


A majority of beekeepers reported all or nearly all 
honey sold and at satisfactory prices. Many others stat- 
ed they had still some on hand but that it was moving 
freely to regular markets. 

The demand for honey is still excellent, both from the 
local buyers and from the larger buyers. The larger buy- 
ers, however, seem slow to accept offers of 15 cents made 
by the beekeepers, though they are more than willing to 
take all that is offered at 12% to 13 cents for white honey. 
There is still some demand for export, for which 15 cents 
is being paid f. o. b. New York. 

One party in Michigan is holding a car load for which 
he was offered and refused 15 cents. Several other bee- 
keepers are holding amounts from 5,000 to 15,000 pounds 
to “see where the price will go.” Still several others have 
sold at 15 cents, and some few as high as 17 cents whole- 
sale for white ‘extracted. 

Following is a partial list of honey still held by our 
reporters and prices expected: 

Colorado,10,000 pounds white, asking 15 cents. 
Colorado, 2 cars amber, asking 12% to 14 cents. 
Montana, 22,000 pounds white extracted, asking 15 

cents. 

Idaho, 1 car white extracted, asking 14 cents. 
Wyoming, 40,000 pounds white extracted, asking 15 

cents (large buyers have offered 12% cents for this lot). 

Idaho, 10,000 pounds white extracted, asking 13% cents, 
containers to be furnished by purchaser. 

California, 5 or 6 tons, asking 12% cents. 
amber. 

It is true that the large buyers are slow to buy at the 
prices at which this honey is being offered. When we 
look at the other side of the matter, however, there is 


It is light 


less honey right now in the hands of the beekee ers 
probably, than there was in January last year. Without 
a doubt comb honey is practically all out of the Dro- 
ducers’ hands. It is now selling at from $4.00 to $5.00 per 
case for No. 1. ] 

If the local demand for honey continues, and there js 
little reason for a change, many small beekeepers wil] 
be out of stock and will have to buy to supply customers 
Such stocks as are left on hand should be able to com- 
mand, surely, prices as asked above. 

CONDITION OF HONEY PLANTS - 

If we are to judge of the crop next year by the reports 
of honey plant conditions coming in, then we are in for a 
crop in 1918 that will help maintain bumper yields during 
the war period. 

Throughout the whole East, and the central West re- 
ports are that plants are in much better shape than a year 
ago, and in many instances even better than in the fall 
of 1915, when all reports indicated a good yield for the 
following year. 

Even in the West, Colorado and Idaho especially, 
where the plant condition in the fall is not taken as a 
criterion, many reports are to the effect that sweet clover, 
that is the young clover, is extremely thick, which would 
tend toward a larger yield from this source next year. 

The larger part of Texas is still without sufficient rain 
and conditions are not flattering. Through the rest of 
the South honey plants are about normal, as they are in 
other parts of the country not especially taken up. 


CONDITION OF BEES 


In most places bees are going into winter in good shape. 
New York reports colonies as a little short of feed, as do 
reports coming in from parts of Michigan and Wisconsin, 
The fall flow has helped to build up colonies in the cen- 
tral States, and the long protracted fall has also allowed 
a slight flow in the West, which has added young bees 
to the winter cluster. One report from California is to 
the effect that bees did not breed up this fall as usual, 
with the likelihood that they will not come through in 
quite as good shape next spring. Otherwise conditions 
are about normal. 














HONEY AND BEESWAX 


New York, October 20.—Comb honey: On 
account of the season being late this year, 
arrivals have been slow coming in, and 
while there is a fair demand, it is not as 
good as in former years, on account of prices 
asked being so much higher. We quote No. 1 
and fancy white at from $4.50 to $4.75; lower 
grades, mixed and dark, at from $3.75 to $4.25, 
according to quality, in crates of 24 sections 
each well filled. Extracted honey is in good 
demand, with fancy grades of white selling at 
from 14c to 15c; lower grades, mixed and 
dark, at from 12c to 13c. West India average 
quality at around $1.35 to $1.45 per gallon, 
duty paid, according to quality. 

Beeswax market is easier at from 33c to 36c 
per pound, as to quality. 

Hivpretu & SEGELKEN. 

Cuicaco, Oct. 18.—In regard to the honey 
market, it is just opening up. We had about 
100 cases.of small lots, just in, which sold 
from 18c to 20c per pound, and the market 
is quotable at these prices. In extract honey 
the market is from 14c to 14%c. Beeswax 
from 35c to 87c for the pest grades. We look 
for high ee to prevail on honey the entire 
season. e sold about 8 carloads last year 
and expect to handle 10 cars this year. 

Coyne BrotHers. 

San Antonio, Oct. 16.—Practically no fall 
flows of honey are in prospect in Texas and 
nearly all honey has been sold. There are no 
carlot offerings. Local lots in the hands of 
producers are bringing 12 to 15c, extract basis. 
Wax is very firm. Few offerings at 30c cash 
and 82c exchange. 

SOUTHWESTERN Bee ComPaNny. 


Cuicaco, Oct 17.—The market has been 
active, receipts being taken upon arrival, so 
that there has been no accumulation of either 
the high or low grades. 

Fancy and A-1 _rades of comb honey are 
selling at 22 to 23c per 1lb.; No. 1 at 20 to 
2lc’ per Ib. No ambershave been offered, 





but would bring within 1c to 3c per Ib. of the 
white grades. Extracted clover is selling freely 
at 15c per lb., with clover and basswood bring- 
ing the same price, whether individual or 
blended. Different amber grades are from lc 
to 5c per lb. less, according to color, flavor 
and body. Barrels bring within 1c per lb. oi 
that in the five-gallon cans. 

Beeswax is without material change, bringing 
from 35c to 37c per lb., according to celor and 


cleanliness. 
R. A. Burnett & Co. 


Kansas City, Oct. 18.—The honey market 
is rather slow. Receipts are a little heavier 
and prices a little lower. No. 1 comb honey 
we are quoting at $4.25, No. 2 at $4.10. Ex- 
tracted white is quoted at 15c a pound and 
light amber at 14c, and dark amber at 12 to 
13c. This is in 60-pound cans. 

The market on beeswax is 40c. 

C. C. Ctemons Propuce Company. 

Denver, Oct. 17.—We are at present selling 
new honey to retailers at the following prices: 
No. 1 white comb honey, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, $4.50; No. 2, at $4.00. Extracted white, 
according to quantity, 15c to 16c. Light am- 
ber, 14c to 15c. 

We are buying pveeswax at all times and are 
at present paying 38c cash and 40c in trade 
for clean yellow wax, delivered here. 

TueE Coro. Honty Propucers’ Ass’N. 
: F. Rauchfuss, Mgr. 





Western New York Meeting. 

The annual meeting of the West- 
ern New York Honey Producers’ As- 
sociation will be held at the Genesee 
Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, November 13 and 14, 
1917. All beekeepers are welcome 
and invited to be present. An inter- 
esting program has been prepared as 
follows: 

Nov. 13, 10:30 a. m— 
Call to order by the President. 


Secretary-Treasurer’s reports. 

“Wax Rendering’—C. L. Hershiser, 
Kenmore,, N. Y. 

1 p. m— 

Appointment of committees. 

“Beekeeping as a Business’—J. L. 
Byer, Markham, Ont. 

“Producing Fancy Comb Honey’—S. 
D. House, Camillus, N. Y. 

“Does It Pay to Recommend a Mini- 
mum Selling Price for the 1917 
Honey Crop?” 

Discussion. 

Wednesday, Nov. 14, 10:30 a. m— 

“Rearing Good Queens’”—Chas. SteWw- 
art, Johnstown, N. Y. 

“Which Shall We Do, Keep More 
Bees, Keep Better Bees, or Keep 
Bees Better?”—E. R. Root, Medina, 
Ohio. 

Discussions and Questions. . 

1 p. m— 

Election of Officers. 

Reports of Committees. 

New Business. 

“Preparing for a Crop of honey’—J. 
L. Byer, Markham, Ont. 

“Bee Diseases”—By State Inspector. 

Question Box. 

Adjournment. 

WILLIAM F. VOLLMER, 
—_—_ Sec’y. 
The Arkansas Valley Beekeepers’ 

Association of Kansas will hold their 

annual meeting at Witchita, Kans., 

November 23 and 24. A large attend- 

ance is desired. 

J. L. PELHAM, Sec’y. 
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START RIGHT 
“First Lessons in Beekeeping” 


By C. P. DADANT 


Editor of the American Bee Journal 











Pa 
| FIRST LESSONS — |} 
—aE— Sharer renee: Il —a— 
5’ x 8 Inches | 167 Pages 
Attractive Cloth Binding cea y 178 Illustrations 
—a | = 
. P. DADANT 





VOID the usual mistakes of the beginner with Bees, by getting this book, which will start you 
right. The author has had fifty years of actual apiary experience, has traveled widely, visiting 
leading beekeepers in Europe and America, and is fully qualified to write on every phase of prac- 


tical honey production. This book is worth several times its cost to the beginner 
the first year. 


Price $1, Postpaid ©’ Jat tcn Say" $1.75 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Illinois 








Your Perplexing Question 


What was it this year? Did your bees swarm too much? Has your honey soured? Are your drones black, 
and why? Are you troubled with foulbrood? Wouldn’t the bees work in the supers? Do you want to raise 
queens for your own use? 


A SINGLE ANSWER 


May save you many pounds of honey, many wrong steps. It would be worth dollars to you. Yet here you 
have a thousand of these questions answered in that latest of bee books 


“A Thousand Answers to Beekeeping Questions’’ 
By DR. C. C. MILLER 


A World’s Record—Dr. Miller holds the 
world’s record for comb honey produc- 
tion in an apiary of seventy colonies or 
more. In 1913 his average from 72 colo- 
nies was 266 scctions per colony. His 
best colony gave him 402 finished sec- 
tions. 


Experience is a Good Teacher—That’s why 
this book should be at your hand. Dr. 
Miller has had sixty years of experi- 
ence with bees. His problems were 
similar to yours and he has overcome 
them. 





The “Thousand Answers” book contains 280 pag:s. It is cloth bound and printed on good paper. Its 


thousand answers were culled from over 10,000 as answered in the American Bee Journal by Dr. Miller 
in the last 22 years. 


Price, postpaid, $1.25 
Sold with the American Bee Journal, one year (new or renewal) for $1.75 
Canadian Postage 15c extra. Foreign Postage 25c extra. 


Write for Your Copy Today 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL :: HAMILTON, ILLINOIS 
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The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- 

THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
with a feeder without extra cost. 

For Comb or Extracted Homey = Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the 

Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect 


om. 


Lg SRE POR ANS I OTE 


LAS ie a 


are received daily from those who are using this hive. 


Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will mail our large illustrated catalog and spweial price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 3d St. Council Bluffs, lowa 











Statement of the Ownership, Man- 


‘ ° . ' agement, Circulation, Etc. 
Christmas is Coming! of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, published 
‘ ; Monthly at Hamilton, Ill., for October 1, 1917. 


There is nothing more attractive for a Christmas Present than a STATE OF ILLINOIS, | ss 
good book. The new book— County of Hancock. : 


‘aa . 9 Before me, a Notary public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
Our Backdoor Neighbors peared M. G Dadant, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that 
By FRANK C. PELLETT he is the Business Manager of the American 
Author of Productive Beekeeping and Staff Correspondent Bee Journal, and that the following is, to the 
° 4 . : best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 

of the American Bee Journal, will delight your boy or girl, 


I : ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
or any nature-loving friend. etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 


q : shown above in the caption, required by the 
This book is an intimate account of. the personal studies of wild —< my Pe 24, “‘- embodied in section 
creatures, extending over many years of time. Every illustration is : heh orn tocar rec 
from a photograph from life by the author. A new departure in book- PF Bigg sealed maen ~oiemggyel di nef 

. 3 : h : s > ‘ ging editor and _ business 
making, this book is unlike anything ever before offered to the public. managers are: 


° ieied — Publisher—American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Charming, intimate and true to life are these descriptions, for the g : 


Illinois. 
author has lived in close proximity to birds and animals, and shares Editor—C. P Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois. 


their secrets. The stories he tells are vivid and fascinating, and many Managing Editor—None. 


> 2 Business M M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, 
unusual photographs add to the value of this unique nature book. Ilineis. — een 


. ° 2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 


. poration, give the name and names and ad- 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock). 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Il. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 


Jos. Saugier, !r., Hamilton, Ill. 
Leon Saugier, Hamilton, Ill. 
38. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages or other securities are (If there are 

















none, so state): 
Pt None. 
In the growing army of honey-producers who are That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
, the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
; ; curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
preparing to do their bit for Uncle Sam and the of stockholders and security holders as they 
11; d ‘ * f appear upon the books of the company, but 
also in cases where the stockholder or any se- 
A 1€8, by en eavoring to secure a bigger crop 0 curity holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
honey than ever before. relation, the names of the person or corpora- 
tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
. also that the said = .paragraphs contain — 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge an 
Prospects are bright for a bumper yield. Are belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
o ; = A under which stockholders and security hold- 
you ready for it? Don’t wait for prices to soar ers who do not appear upon the books of the 


| company as trustees, hold stock and securities 

° in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 

again, but place your orders now. | owner; and this affant has no reason to be- 

lieve that any other _——-, association or cor- 

poration has any interest, direct or indirect, in 

THE A I ROOT COMPANY the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
“ 2 as so stated by him. 


(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 
Medina, Ohio Business Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
third day of October, 1917. 
(Seal) T. R. KLAY. 


«Peat STEN "8 
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The Double-Walled Massie Bee-Hive 


Surest Protection for Bees—Increased Supply of 
Honey—The Best Hive for any Climate 


Furnished in the clearest of lumber in either Cypress, 
White Pine or Redwood. All Brood and Extracting 
Frames made from White Pine 


VENTILATED BOTTOM 


Admits fresh air into the hive, lessening the chance for swarm- * 
THE MASSIE HIVE ing. and giving renewed energy to the bees. It is also equipped 
with a feeder without extra cost. 
For Comb or Extracted Homey = Fifty years in the bee-supply business has shown us that the 
Massie is the very best hive, and testimonials to this effect 


are received daily from those whoare using this hive. 
Why Not Give Us a Trial Order? Satisfaction Fully Guaranteed 


We are also extensive manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives and all other Apiarian Supplies If you are in the market for supplies 
be sure to get our prices before buying elsewhere. We will! mail our large illustrated catalog and spwcial price list to any one upon request 


KRETCHMER MFG. COMPANY, 110 Sd St. Council Bluffs, lowa 











Statement of the Ownership, Man- 


» e * t agement, Circulation, Etc. 
Christmas is Coming! of AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, published 
: Monthly at Hamilton, Ill., for October 1, 1917. 


There is nothing more attractive for a Christmas Present than a STATE OF ILLINOIS, | ss 
good book. The new book— County of Hancock. 


nis " os Before me, a Notary public in and for the 

State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 

Our Backdoor Neighbors peared M. G Dadant, who, having been duly 

sworn according to law, deposes and says that 

By FRANK C. PELLETT he is the Business Manager of the American 

Author of Productive Beekeeping and Staff Correspondent ter a, oe oe he Showing is, Ss 
of the American Bee Journal, will delight your boy or girl, leo ; 


1 i ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
or any nature-loving friend. etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 


. : shown above in the caption, required by the 
This book is an intimate account of. the personal studies of wild Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
: : : : . 443, Postal Laws .nd Regulations,. 
creatures, extending over many years of time. Every illustration is . one 4 edd re > 
. ° ~ ° la e names an addresses 0 1€ pub- 
from a photograph from life by the author. A new departure in book ishes, aditer, tsannsing editor and — basen 
making, this book is unlike anything ever before offered to the public. managers are: 


> es i ‘ soot Publisher—American Bee Journal, Hamilton, 
Charming,. intimate and true to life are these descriptions, for the Tiieiie: . 


author has lived in close proximity to birds and animals, and shares Eaitor—C. Fi Dadant, Hamilton, Illinois. 
: . cant S : Managing itor—N one. 
their secrets. The stories he tells are vivid and fascinating, and many Svaner Wisuames—Ee Gh. Ksdnnt, Mania 
unusual photographs add to the value of this unique nature book. Illinois. 
Pri id. $1.50 2. That the owners are: (Give names and 
rice, postpaid, $ addresses of individual owners, or, if a cor- 


‘ | poration, give the name and names and ad- 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Hamilton, Ill. dresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of stock). 

C. P. Dadant, Hamilton, Il 

L. C. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

H. C. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 

M. G. Dadant, Hamilton, IIl. 

V. M. Dadant, Hamilton, Ill. 


Jos. Saugier, 'r., Hamilton, Ill. 
Leon Saugier, Hamilton, Ill. 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages or other securities are (If there are 














none, so state): 
: None. 
In the growing army of honey-producers who are That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
; ; ; curity holders, if any, contain not only the list 
preparing to do their bit for Uncle Sam and the of stockholders and security holders as they 
¥ . re f appear upon the books of the company, but 
| also in cases where the stockholder or any se- 
Allies, by endeavoring to secure a bigger crop o SS ee eae 
| company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
honey than ever before. relation, the names of the person or corpora- 
| tion for whom such trustee is acting is given; 
P : also that the said ee contain —_ 
| ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge an 
Prospects are bright for a bumper yield. Are belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
‘ ; ‘ . under which stockholders and security hold- 
you ready for it? Don’t wait for prices to soar | ers who do not appear upon the books of the 
company as trustees, hold stock and securities 
° | in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
again, but place your orders now. | owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
| lieve that any other person, association or cor- 
| poration has any interest, direct or indirect, in 
THE A I ROOT COMPANY | the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
© ° as so stated by him. 
(Signed) M. G. DADANT, 

Medina, Ohio | Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
| third day of October, 1917. 
| (Seal) T. R. KLAY. 
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BEEKEEPERS :— 
We manufacture millions of sections 
: every year that are as good as the best. 
: The cheapest for the quality ; best for 
@ the price. If you buy them once, you will 
: buy again. 


We also manufacture hives, brood- 
frames, section-holders and shipping 
cases. 


Our catalog is free for the asking. 
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EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to Buy Bee-Supplies Now 


Thirty years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 


LEAHY MFG. CO., 90 Sixth St., Higginsville, Mo. 











ECONOMY TO YOURSELF 


ECONOM ECONOMY TO YOUR BEES 


Are two essential points gained by using 


Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 
Because it is the same TASTE, and the same SMELL, 
and the same FIRMNESS, as the COMB the Honey- 
bees make themselves. It is the more acceptable to 

them because it is not like their OWN COMB. 

Remember, Mr. Beekeeper, that to you HONEY IS 


MONEY —then use 
Dittmer Process Comb Foundation 


Work for a full-capacity honey crop 
Send for Samples—All Supplies at Prices you Appreciate 


GUS DITTMER COMPANY, Augusta, Wisconsin 
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BEE 
ESCAPE 
SAVES 
HONEY 
TIME 

MONEY 
For sale by all dealers. 


If no dealer, write factory 
R, & E. C. PORTER, MFRS. 
Lewistown, Illinois, U. S. A. 

Pkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


PORTER 





FREEMAN'S FARMER = "ert Yekima, 


Successor to Northwest Farm and Home 
69 YEARS OLD 

If you want adescriptive and agricultural 
magazine, it will inform you all about the 
methods in the Pacific Northwest. _ 

Send One dollar and have the magazine sent 
for one year. Cut rate of one-half price 
now on. 


SHIPPING CASES 


For Comb Honey 








Weare prepared to make 
prompt shipments. We want 
you on our mailing list. 

Send for our catalogue. 


AUGUST LOTZ COMPANY 
BOYD, WISCONSIN 





ESTABLISHED 1885 


Weare still furnishing bee-hives made 
of white pine lumber; they are well made 
and will last. Our large catalog, giving 
full particulars about all bee supplies is 
free for the asking, Beeswax taken in 
exchange for supplies or cash. 


J. NEBEL & SON SUPPLY COMPANY 
High Hill, Montg. Co., Missouri 





Archdekin’s Fine Italian Queens 
and Pound Packages 

Untested queens, 75c each, 6 for $4.25; doz., 
$8.00; select tested. $1.25. ' 

Package bees, $1.25 per lb. Including un- 
tested queen, $2.00 per lb. Order early. 

My package is light. Saves you bees and 
express. Prompt shipment; safe arrival and 
perfect satisfaction guaranteed. No disease. 


J. F ARCHDEKIN, 








Bordelonville, Louisiana 
9 Foot-Power 
Machinery 


Read what J. I. Parent 


of Chariton, N. Y., says: 
“We cut with one of your 
Combined Machines last 
winter sochaff hives with 
7-in. cap, 100 honey-racks, 
soo frames, and a great 
deal of other work. This 
winter we have a double 
amount of hives, etc., to 
make with this saw, It 
will doall you say of it.” 
Catalog & price-list free 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES 
995 Ruby St., ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS. 








CYPRESS BY TEST 
SUBSTITUTES BY TALK 


The PROOF---Two Letters FROM BEEMEN: 


“Our correspondent makes serious complaints against —-————— and MAKES A PLEA FOR CYPRESS 
as a BEEHIVE MATERIAL. We hope you will look into this matter,” (Etc.)—and here’s another: 








“Mr. , of , just came into the office. He informs us that they tried a car of CYPRESS 

LUMBER last year for the first time, and are so well pleased with it that they are ORDERING ANOTHER 
CAR for use in making HIVE BOTTOMS.” 

Is there value to you in an endurance test of 49 years in greenhouse sash? It is reported to us that sash 
made of heart Cypress by a prominent greenhouse contractor in Chicago, and placed in position in a 
greenhouse at Des Plaines, IIl., in 1868 are STILL DOING SERVICE. 

IT WILL SERVE YOU AS WELL and save you the nuisance and expense of repairs and replacements. 


The argument backed by such facts cannot be answered by mere talk. Ask the manufacturer or contrac- 
tor who wants to give you a “substitute” for Cypress to cite you to an endurance test of 30 or 45 years to the 
credit of the so-called “substitute.” 





That is no more than a fair precaution on your part—good ordinary business sense. 


Write us for Vol. I, of the Famous Cypress Pocket Library with full U. S. Government Report on 
“The Wood Eternal.” 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFRS.’ ASSOCIATION 


1251 Heard National Bank Building, Jacksonville, Fla., or 
1251 Hibernia Bank Building, New Orleans, La. 


For quick service address nearest office. | 
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ADANTS FOUNDATION: angcais 
pupa Pe Papa sepa ping PO oe 
gpd ta gt Acpcpnpepcpag! SePagepe ped ghee 


HONEY WANTED 


Have you any light amber or white EXTRACTED HONEY? Send us a sample of what you 
have and state how packed. We will name you our best spot cash price. 


BEE HIVES and SUPPLIES 


For beekeepers who buy wisely, we have just received ten car loads of “LEWIS BEWARE,” 
everything bright and new. Quality unexcelled 
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- DADANT'S FOUN 
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Send us a list of your needs. We will gladly quote you prices that will save you money. 


Save Your Combs and Cappings 


and send them to us. Our high-pressure outfits and special equipment will get out all the 
available wax. The extra wax we get usually more than pays for rendering charges. 


—_—— | 
ee 


For your share of wax we will either pay you the highest cash price or work it for you into 
DADANT’S FOUNDATION. 


If your bees are not already acquainted with DADANT’S FOUNDATION, you should give 
them a chance to test it. Their action will be more convincing than our words, ‘“‘Best by Test.” 
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RFR ea HAMILTON, ILLINOIS. 





